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Freehand Writing 


New System. By C. C. Curtiss, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
for more than twenty years Principal of the Curtiss 
Commercial Colleges of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Numbers I to 6, per Dozen, $ .96. 


$ Combines the legibility of vertical writing with the ease, 

@ speed, and grace of the sloping style. To those who are not 
$ prepared to take up the vertical system, but who are dissat- S 
¢ isfied with the old slant, these books will appeal m: st strongly. @ 
@ Phey contain special facilities for review, besides novel and ¢ 
valuable 'movement exercises so arranged that they may be $ 
written across the page (already written upon once) from the ; 

@ copy at the head of the page. Each lesson constitutes a re- 
4 view of the preceding on’, thus providing, in a systematic $ 
@ way, for the acquisition of a simple, plain, and practical hand- @ 
4 writing suitable for business purposes. S 
a 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence 
with reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New Yerk City 


Also at CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, Boston, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Latest Text- Books 


PUBLISH 
LONGMANS, G 


ED BY 
REEN, & CO., 


91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Problems in Geometry. [Just ready. 


Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, with 
Metric and Logarithmic Tables. By J.G. ESTILL 
of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct. Crown 
8vo, 144 pages, $0.90, - 


Designed to meet the new admission requirements 
for Yale, and the recommendation of the conference 
of leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools recently 
held in New York. 


‘Exactly the book needed.”’— ArtTHUR CUTLER, 
The Cutler School, New York. 


(Cireular on application.) 


Differential Equations. {Just ready. 


An introductory course in Differential Equa- 
tions for students in Classical and Engineering 
Colleges. By D. A. Murray, B.A., Ph.D., In 
structor in Mathematics in Cornell University. 
12mo, 154 pages, $1.90. 
The aim of this book is to give a brief exposition 
of some of the devices employed in solving differ- 
ential equations. 


“It is admirably adapted to its central purpose, 
and cannot fail to meet a cordial reception at the 
hands of teachers and students.” -- /rof, E. H. 
Moork, The University of Chicago. 

(Circular on application.) 


Graphical Caleulus. [ately published. 


By Artaur H. BarKer, B.A., B.Se. Crown 
SvO, 197 pages, $1.50, 
In this book we see graphical constructions of 4 
very simple character employed to teach what, to 
the beginner, are abstruse principles. 


‘* He has certainly succeeded in robbing the first 
principles of the subject of their mystery.’’—/Prof. 
GEORGE D. OLDS. Amherst College. 


Constructional Geometry. 


By EpGar H. NICHOLS, A.B., of the Browne and 
Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass. Crown 8vo, 
150 pages, with 101 figures, $0.75. 


This book will be found to conform to the recommend. 
ations of the National Committee of Ten, which are as 
follows: “At about the age of ten, for the average child, 
systematic instruction in concrete orexperimental geom 
etry should begin, and should oceupy about one school 
hour per week for at least three years. During this pe- 
riod the main facts of plane and solid geometry should 
be taught — not as an exercise in logical deduction and 
exact demonstration, but in as concrete and objective 
a form as possible. For example, the simple properties 
of similar plane figures and shinilar solias should not 
be proved, but should be illustrated and confirmed by 
cutting up and re-arranging drawings or models.” 


“T think that the public school system of the 
country is ripe fora work in geometry adapted to 
grammar grades, and the careful working out of 
geometrical problems manifested in your work 
has not been excelled by any work yet issued from 
the press."’"—Mr. G.S. ALBEE, President State Nor- 
mal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

(Cireular on application.) 


The Publishers will be happy to send their Catalogue, describing more 
than 1,000 text-books and works of reference, to any teacher on request.; 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


o1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic. 


In the “ Natural Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” just issued in Munich, Germany, 
these popular books are recommended. It is a high compliment from an eminent source. 

Among recent adoptions of these Arithmetics is the STATE OF UTAH, where they had 
the cordial support of the mathematical instructors of the State University and the Normal 
School. It was Southworth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Book II., that received the 
unsolicited endorsement of Prof. Eugene Smith of the State Normal School, Michigan. 
This review is one of the best ever written for any book. It is a classic, and is sent free 
to teachers. 


Address 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


Boston. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE WELL-KNOWN 
Berey’s | 
ervey Ss 
: SERIES FOR e : 
TEACHING FRENCH. | 
Simples Notions de Francais (new). First Steps Lectures Faciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais. 
in French. With numerous illus. Bds..... $ .75 CIOCD, BOO $1.00 
Livre des Enfants. Wiustrated. 12mo, cloth, 100 Contes et Nouvelles Modernes. Choisis et Anno- 
tes (Paul Berey’s French Reader), 12mo, 
cloth, 141 pages.... Short Selections for Translating English into 


La Langue Francaise. 12mo, cloth, 292 pages....1.25 
La Langue Francaise. (Second Part.) 12mo, 
cloth, 280 pages....... 


Le Francais Pratique. 12mo, cloth, 196 pages. ..1.00 


or 


Key to Short Selections...... 


_| Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 


school use. No. 17, Romans Choisis. 12mo, 
paper, 60 cents; cloth, $5 cents. 


2() PER CENT. DISCOUNT from these prices for introduction, Copies sent for examination, Complete 
catalogue of all French and other foreign books on application. 


WV illiam 


ER. 


Jenkins, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Awenue (cor. 48th street), New York. 


Announcement. 


A NEW FIRST READER 


LOUIS P. NASH, 


Supt. of Schools, Gardner, Mass. 


ings. Cloth, 


instruction. 


and MOTHER GOOSE. 06 pages. 


Price, 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


Illustrated with original draw- 
Examination copy, 15 cents. 


Being careful selections from these stories and fables, arranged and adapted for children beginning 
to read. The book is planned to lead the pupil toward a knowledge of literature along lines 
indicated by prominent educators who have given special attention to the department of primary 


CO., Boston and Chicago. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : : 


GRAPHITOLEO 


No. 
FOR BICYCLE CHAINS 


A preparation of very choice Graphite, finely pulverized, and’ pure Petrolatum. 
It will not only lubricate the chain and sprockets, but it thoroughly 


lubricates the pivots or pins holding the links of the chain. 


GO 


If your dealer does not keep it, mention this Journal and send 15 cents for samples. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 Ave. NY. CO. 


& AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(Ge Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Chemical Apparatus 

and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.) 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


Reliability 
Tlas A: 


Value. 


Lovell ‘Diamond ’’ Cycles 


are built by a long-established | 
and reliable house. It will pay ¢ 
you to examine them before 3 
purchasing. ; 
A full line of Medium Grade : 
Wheels. All Styles, Sizes, and ? 
Prices. They are Bargains that ? 
are reliable. ? 
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We invite you to call. 


John P. Lovell Arms Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


RU 


YOuR 


VACATION TRIP? 


IF So SEND 2°STAMP FoR Copy oF 


7 
Excursiots 


Watson GPAct 


= ITCHAURG RR. 
Boston Mass. 


We send you a9-inch 
Doily, stamped with vi- 
olets on fine linen, for 
twenty cents ; also a 6- 
inch delft design, with 
a book on embroidering 
these flowers, and our 
catalogue of stamped 
linens, postpaid, all for 


20 cts. 
P. B. WORTHINGTON, 
Dept. G, 
244 Canal Street, 
N. WY. City. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99 PURE. 


There area hundred 
imitations, They 
all lack the remark: 

able quaitties of the 


enuine. 


THE PRocTER & Gamace Go., 


Nad 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS... 


91 John Street, New York. 


Schoolroom Decoration 


A SPECIALTY. 


Send for list and prices. 
Correspondence also solicited for General Schoo! 
Supplies. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satis 
State. From what I person 


not believe that there is a 


Price, %3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


FR convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. 


either in the school or the office. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. 


This last is of great importance for school work: 
factory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
ally know of the results here and elsewhere, | am fully 
In fact I do 
ny other which at all compares with this one for use 
JOEL D, MILLER, 


[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & €0.. Leominster. Mass. 


A, 


The Popular 


MONON ROUTE 


is the best line from 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE. 


AND 


POINTS SOVUT=E. 


ONLY LINE TO THE 
FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS, 


West Baden and 
French Lick Springs. 


FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., 
CHICAGO. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR THE 


Milwaukee Meeting, 
IN. EK. A. 


We recommend that all teachers 
who are expecting to attend the 
National Educational Association 
Meeting at Milwaukee be particular 
to purchase their tickets over the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
which route follows the shores of 
Lake Michigan Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Favorable excur- 
sion rates and provision made for 
xtension in time limit on tickets. 
Keduced rates will also be made 
from Milwaukee to the many charm 
ing resorts in Wisconsin 
west and northwest. 


between 


and the 
For particulars 
inquire of your nearest Ticket Agent. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


sizes Of LAWTON & 
Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or wil 
he sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 


Send for new Catalogue. 


M I LWAU KE t Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
gjcan have their subscriptions 

advanced six months by send- 

I 8 9 7 . ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Our catalogue 18 sent free tor 
clenti iC theasking. It lists books pertain- 
ing to all the sciences. A copy 
Books by those desiring electrical, med- 
ical, engineering, scientific, min- 
body at wholesale prices. - 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Chicago. 
T h W t d! Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Wanted! ciation, suite 101 Audito. 


should be had for ready reference 

Ing, and technical books, which we sell to every 
Wanted for positions in 
( Mid. and W, States, %us- 
AD ual fees, Equitable Teach 
ers’ Bureau, Denver, Colo. 

rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 
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CLE MIG. CO. 


SCHERMERHORN & (0. 
3 Hast 14th St., 
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Weekly, : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. « 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.90 year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - « Boston, Mass. 


GENIUS. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW. 


Above yon distant mountain height, shone one bright evening 
star. 

With plodding steps some vainly sought the mount afar. 

Uncheered their way, their eyes saw not the heaven-sent light, 

While Genius, on white silent wings, soared starward out of 
sight! 


A WORD PICTURE. 


The wind that breathes of columbines 

And bleeding-hearts that crown the rocks, 
That shakes the balsam of the pines 

With music from his flashing locks, 

Stops at my city door and knocks. 


He calls me far a-forest, where 
The twin-leaf and the blood-root bloom, 
And, circled by the amber air, 
Life sits with beauty and perfume, 
Weaving the new web of her loom. 


The wind has summoned, and I go— 
To con God’s meaning in each line 
The flowers write, and, walking slow, 
God's purpose, of which song is sign— 
The wind’s great gusty hand in mine. 
—Madison Cawein. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE. 
BY ALBERT E. 


WINSHIP. 


Holmes and Lowell were sons of clergymen. 
Lowell was born on Washington’s birthday. 


Milton’s first taste for poetry was formed by reading 
Spenser. 


Lowell wrote at eighteen that he was “desperately 
in love” before he was ten. 


Lowell had the “editiomania” while in his teens. 
Lowell’s favorite studies in college were chemistry and 
mineralogy. 

Longfellow became professor at Harvard while 
Lowell was a student there. Josiah Quincy was then 
president of the college. 

Thoreau so far imitated Emerson’s tone and man- 
ner that Lowell declared that with his eyes shut he 
could not tell them apart. 

Lowell’sfirst book of poems, “A Year's Life,” was re- 
ceived with distinguished favor, but it was very dis- 
couraging to him to learn at first copyright day that 
only 250 éopies had been sold. 

When Lowell was eighteen he wrote a chum that he 
was to read a chapter from his Bible every day and 
planned to satirize in verse “the fools that are ambi- 
tious of appearing to despise religion.” 

Lowell was as pleased as a child when, at the age of 
twenty-two, he was invited to write for a new annual 
io which Hawthorne, Emerson, and Longfellow con- 
iributed, and was to be paid $5.00 per page. It was at 
ihis time that he wrote of the literary man as the 
“hungriest, leaniest, empty-pursiest, and without-a- 
centiest” fellow on earth. 

Elmwood, the life residence of Lowell, was the par- 


ish home of his father. It has, next to the Craigie 


mansion, in which Longfelfow lived, the most striking 
individuality, if one may so speak, of any literary home 
It is in Cambridge, near Mr. Auburn. 
Hon. George B. Loring of Salem, a member of the 


in Amertea. 


cabinet at one time, was Lowell’s warmest personal 
friend for a long time. 


GOVERNOR GEORGE WOLF, THE FOUNDER 
OF THE COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


BY NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Pennsylvania. 


George Wolf was governor of Pennsylvania from 
December 15, 1829, to December 15, 1835. Whilst 
Thaddeus Stevens may be said to have saved the com- 
mon school system by an eloquent speech in the legis- 
lature, to George Wolf belongs the honor of having 
prepared the way for the establishment of the common 
school system of Pennsylvania. 

Born and bred in the township now ealled East 
Allen, and in what was then known as the Craig, or 
Irish settlement of Northampton county, he grew up 
among a people noted for culture and piety and en- 
joved the tuition of the best teacher in the country at 
that time, Robert Andrews, A. M., a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He studied law, served in 
the state legislature and in the national congress, and 
on March 4, 1829, he was nominated for governor and 
elected in the following October by a large majority. 
There is authority for saying that he did not seek the 
office, but was nominated without his knowledge. 

On assuming the duties of chief executive he found 
the state embarked in an extensive scheme for canal 
improvements, by which the Eastern and Western 
waters were to be united, as well as communication 
opened with the canal system of New York state. At 
the beginning of the century Pennsylvania outranked 
New York in population. In the first two decades 
people flocked in large numbers to the Empire state; 
the building and completion of the Erie canal system 
constituted one great source of attraction. 'The open- 
ing of this canal, by which communication between the 
(ireat Lakes and the Atlantic ocean was established, 
was, indeed, the greatest event in the history of trans- 
poration up to the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
The event was signalized by a holi- 
day and by unusual rejoicings. De Witt Clinton, who 
had the good fortune to mature the system by which 


teenth century, 


that state was enabled to carry out its policy of inter- 
nal improvement, and who, therefore, was regarded as 


the author of its marvelous growth and prosperity, 


was borne in October, 1825, on a barge over the canal 
to the bay of New York, while bells were rung and 
cannon saluted him at every stage of his triumphal 
journey. By means of the Erie canal New York city 
has been enabled ever since to control rates of trans- 
portation from the West and maintain her supremacy 
as a centre of commerce. Had Washington succeeded 
in his plan of connecting the Ohio river with the 
Chesapeake, the great metropolis of the American 
continent might to-day be situated upon the banks of 
the Potomac. It was felt in those days that there was 
no subject of more importance to the material inter- 
ests of the country than adequate means of transport, 
that without such means Pennsylvania would lan- 
vuish in spite of the most abundant agricultural and 
mineral resources. It was thought that a canal sys- 
tem in Pennsylvania could open earlier in the spring 
and remain open later in the fall and thus carry the 
larger trade. But the this important 
undertaking met with great opposition, and were de- 
terred from adopting efficient measures to raise the 
money necessary to carry it to a successful completion. 
A temporary loan of a million dollars was authorized 


friends of 


at an extra session of the legislature called by Gover- 
nor Schulze, but capitalists were unwilling to advance 
funds on the proposed security. A resort was, there- 
fore, had on December 7, 1829, to a compulsory loan 
all the banks of the commonwealth 


charters required them to loan money to the state of 


from where 
the several sums prescribed in their respective acts of 
incorporation. ‘The public eredit was so low that 
many of the most zealous friends of the improvement 
With commendable 
his in- 


system hesitated in their course. 
courage Wolf recommended in 
augural address the completion of the improvements 


Governor 


already begun and in a bold and decided message 
recommended a system of taxation adequate to the 
wants of the public treasury. ‘The bold and fearless 
manner in which he met the crisis,” says a writer of 
the period, “had an almost instantaneous effect upon 
the public credit. So implicit and abiding has been 
the public confidence in his capacity and integrity 
that laws for raising by taxation the funds necessary 
for the current expenses of the government and the 
payment of interest upon loans were immediately 
passed; the improvement system was prosecuted with 
renewed vigor, and capitalists instead of hesitating to 
advance funds on loan to the state, became so anxious 
for the opportunity of making investments so safe and 
permanent that the premiums offered and paid for the 
privilege of lending to the state at an interest of five 
per cent. has averaged for some years from fourteen to 
fifteen per cent.” 

The state expended not less than fifty millions of 
dollars upon its scheme of internal improvement. 
The canal system, although of great local use and 
value, never became a factor of any importance in the 
general commerce of the country. ‘The main line of 
canal was sold in 1857 to the Pennsylvania railroad 
for seven and one-half millions of dollars, and the 
branches were sold to various private companies for 
five million dollars more. ‘The responsibility of 
originating the improvement system does not belong 
to Governor Wolf. Finding that the work had been 
undertaken and adopted as a measure of Pennsylvania 
policy, and that vast sums had been expended upon it, 
he deserves credit for his energy in pushing the work 
to completion, and thereby saving the credit and honor 
of the state. 

lis claim to fame rests not so much upon what he 
did for the material development of the common- 
wealth as upon the measures which he inaugurated 
for the mental development of its people. Previous 
to his first election as governor, James Buchanan said 
in a speech at West Chester:— 

“If ever the passion of envy could be excused a man 
ambitious of true glory, he might almost be justified in 
enyying the fame of that favored individual, whoever 
he may be, whom Providence intends to make the in- 
strument in establishing common schools throughout 
this commonwealth. Iis task will be arduous. He will 
have many difficulties to encounter, and many 
prejudices to overcome; but his fame will exceed even 
that of the great Clinton, in the same proportion that 
mind is superior to matter. Whilst the 
erected a frail memorial, which, like everything human, 


one has 
must decay and perish, the other will raise a monu- 
ment which shall flourish in immortal youth, and en- 
dure whilst shall 
‘Ages unborn and nations yet behind’ shall bless his 


the human soul continue to exist. 


memory.” 

The constitution of 1790 enjoined upon the legis 
lature the duty of providing “by law for the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the state in such manner 
that the poor may be taught gratis.” ‘To this clause 
one chief executive after another had called attention 
without mueh avail. Acts were passed for the free 
instruction of poor children by the payment of tuition 
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and the purchase of books and stationery out of public 
funds, but these were largely ineffective, because. no 
provision was made for the establishment of schools 
throughout the entire state. ‘To the mind of Gover- 
nor Wolf it was a startling fact that out of four hun- 
dred thousand persons of school age, two hundred 
fifty thousand should not be inside of a school during 
the whole year. THe undertook to establish a system 
of public instruction and made it the special object of 
his ambition, the cherished purpose of his administra- 
tion. In his first inaugural address and in message 
after message he referred to the need of legislation for 
the establishment of a system of common schools. 
He opened an office for the transaction of business in 
one of the rooms of the Capitol, threw aide all forms 
of exelusiveness which might hinder the approach of 
people, and by daily contact with legislators and other 
public men enforced the duty of action to remove 
this stain from the commonwealth. He argued that 
civil liberty ean never flourish in the same soil with 
ignorance, that virtue and intelligence are the pillars 
upon which a Republican government may securely 
rest, that without these liberty must soon degenerate 
into licentiousness and anarchy. He sought to dispel 
the notion that gold is preferable to knowledge, 
pointed out the relation of universal education to the 
welfare and prosperity of the people, and maintained 
that a well-educated people will always possess a moral 
and physical energy superior to an ignorant and illiter- 
ate people. Ile believed that education tends to 
cheek vice and to diminish crime, and hence was ap- 
palled at the thought of hundreds of thousands of 
children growing up without access to schools of any 
kind. Ile contrasted the millions which the state was 
expending for the improvement of its physical condi- 
tion with the fact that the legislature had not appro- 
priated a single dollar available for the intellectual im- 
provement ofits youth. Ile not only advocated, in 
public and in private, measures in favor of popular 
education, but, “Iercules-like, he put his shoulder to 
the wheel and with his iron will yielded to no tem- 
porizing.” Prejudice, avarice, ignorance, and error 
were the adversaries he faced in his fight for schools 
free to all alike; and in his victory over these, and in 
What he accomplished for the general diffusion of 
knowledge among the people of Pennsylvania by the 
establishment of a system of Common schools, were 
verified the most sanguine predictions of his most 
“To George Wolf,” says Mayor 
Armor, “that honor was accorded, and to him in all 


ardent admirers. 


time to come, when the inquirer shall seek to know 
hy whose voice and sturdy will that great boon was 
championed and finally won, will the paeans of grati- 
tude be sung.” 

li would, of course, be unjust to ascribe to Gover- 
hor Wolf all the glory for the establishment of our 
system of free schools. In this noble work he was 
aided by many others, who labored in the same ereat 
cause both before and after him and as well as during 
his administration, Great movements for bettering 
the condition of mankind are always the result of the 
work of the many following the leadership of one or 
Moreover, the Act of 1834 
did not emanate from his pen. 


more men of prominence. 


It was drawn by 
Samuel Breck, a senator from Philadelphia, who was 
made chairman of a joint committee on education of 
the two houses. He came to the senate for the ex- 
press purpose of securing the establishment of a sys- 
tem of common schools, and when this was accom- 
plished, declined further honors in public life. He 
gathered information by addressing letters to the 
sovernors of states having a public school system in 
operation as well as by correspondence with those 
actually engaged in teaching. The bill reported by 
the committee passed the lower house with one dis- 
senting vote and in the senate there were only three 
votes against it. It was approved on the first day of 
April. The storm of excitement which followed ean 
hardly be conceived in these days when it is consid- 
ered unpatriotic to utter a word against the publie 
school system as such. “In many districts the eon- 
test between those in favor of accepting the new law 


and those determined to reject it became so bitter, 
that party and even church ties were for a time broken 
up, the rich arrayed themselves against the poor, and 
the business and social relations of whole neighbor- 
hoods were greatly disturbed. Cases are known in 
which father and son took opposite sides, and in cer- 
tain districts an outspoken free school man was 
scarcely allowed to live in peace and transact his ordi- 
nary business. The newspapers of the day were 
crowded with communications on the subject of the 
new school law. and it was the leading topic of discus- 
sion for months, in hundreds of localities, wherever 
the people were accustomed to assemble, at shops, or 
stores, or taverns, and on days of election or of public 
sale. Stories continue to be told by old men in all 
parts of the state of the questionable means used to 
carry elections in particular districts for and against 
schools. Enmities were created between individuals 
and families that outlasted the lifetime of those con- 
cerned.” 

A chief executive solicitous about his political 
future might have hesitated in his course or changed 
his policy to please the angry populace, but Governor 
Wolf remained steadfast in his purpose, and took a 
firm stand on the side of the new law in his message 
of December 8, 1834. After admitting that the aet 
may be defective in details, he claims that its objee- 
tional features can be ascertained by experience and 
remedied by suitable amendments, and boldly asserts 
that the new system of education is decidedly prefer- 
able to the old in every conceivable point of view. 


Witiiam L. Chicago. 


Under the new act the odious distinction between rich 
and poor, wealth and indigence, which precluded the 
children of many indigent, though honest and re- 
spectable, parents from a participation in the advan- 
tages of education, would be exploded and the poor 
mans child placed on an equality with that of his 
wealthier neighbor, both in the schoolroom and when 
indulging in their necessary recreations. 

When the legislature assembled, it was found that 
the majority in the senate was against the new system, 
and the attitude of the house was doubtful. A bill re- 
pealing the law of 1834 passed the senate and was re- 
ported to the house unchanged by the committee on 
education, Thirty-eight 


counties out of fifty-one 


sent petitions for the repeal, and others asked for ¢ 
modification of its provisions. Only eleven counties 
refrained from embarrassing their representatives by 
such petitions. The bill was taken up in the commit- 
tee of the whole, and on April 10 a substitute for the 
senate bill was reported to the house, which, instead of 
repealing the act of 1834, gave it new strength by re- 
moving some of its gravest defects and adding pro- 
Visions designed to facilitate its practical operation. 
The next day, April 11, 1835, has been rightly named 
an eventful day in the history of school legislation of 
Pennsylvania. The amended bill came up on second 
reading. The struggle over its passage was continued 
during the forenoon, an afternoon and an evening ses- 


sion. At a critical point in the debate the member 


from Adams, Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, arose ani 
among other things said:— 

“We are told that this law is unpopular; that ty 
people desire its repeal. Has it not always been so 
with every reform in the condition of man? Old 
habits and old prejudices are hard to be removed 
from the mind. Every new improvement which has 
been gradually leading man from the savage, throug}; 
the civilized, up to the highly cultivated state, has 
required the most strenuous, and often perilous, ey- 
ertions of the wise and the good. But, sir, much of 
its unpopularity is chargeable upon the vile arts of wn- 
principled demagogues. Instead of attempting to re- 
move the honest misapprehensions of the people, they 
cater to their prejudices, and take advantage of them 
to gain low, dirty, temporary local triumphs. I do 
not charge this on any particular party. Unfortu- 
nately, almost the only spot on which all parties meet 
in union is this ground of common infamy. I haye 
seen the present chief magistrate of this common- 
wealth (Wolf) violently assailed as the projector and 
father of this law. 1 am not the eulogist of that 
gentleman; he has been guilty of many political sins: 
hut he deserves the undying gratitude of the people 
for the steady, untiring zeal which he has manifested 
I will not say that his 
exertions in that cause have covered all, but they have 
I trust that the people 
of this state will never be called on to choose between 
But if 
it shoula come to that; if that should be made the 
turning-point on which we are to cast our suffrages; 
if the opponent of education were my most intimate 
personal and political friend, and the free-school can- 
didate my most obnoxious enemy, I should deem it my 
duty as a patriot, at this moment of our intellectual 
crisis, to forget all other consideration, and | should 
place myself unhesitatingly and cordially in the ranks 
of him whose banner streams in light.” * 


in favor of common schools. 
atoned for many of his errors. 


a supporter and an opposer of free schools. 


It was Stevens’ eloquence and leadership that saved 
the day and won the victory for the friends of the 
free-school system. He was a prominent leader in the 
anti-masonic movement, and an ardent supporter of 
Mr. Ritner in the campaign which led to the defeat ot 
(iovernor Wolf when he was a candidate for a third 
term. But immediately after this great speech Gover- 
nor Wolf sent for Mr. Stevens, and when he entered 
the executive chamber, threw his arms about his neck. 
and with tearful eyes and broken voice thanked him 
for the great service he had rendered our common 
humanity. independence and nobleness of 
Governor Wolf's character was shown in many ways. 
Ile believed in General Jackson’s fitness for the oflice 
of president of the United States, although he differed 
from him on the question of continuing the United 
States bank. Hence, while the president was fighting 
the bank, Governor Wolf signed a resolution of the 
legislature in favor of rechartering the institution. 
Its friends tried to get an opinion from him adverse to 
the re-election of General Jackson, and when they 
failed, united in the campaign of 1832 with the anti- 
masonic and anti-improvement party in opposing lls 
Nevertheless, in his nex! 
message he reiterated his opinion in favor of renew- 
ing the charter of the bank. This led a member of the 
legislature who was an opponent of the bank to admit 
that the affairs of the state had been entrusted to * 
chief magistrate whose exalted purity of motive and 
unflinching firmness in what he believed to be rig!t! 
placed him above the storm of party excitement and 
beyond the reach of those influences which are apt (° 
agitate and render unsteady in their purposes the re>' 
of mankind. He did not hesitate to exercise the vel 


re-election as governor. 


*The full text of the speech was reprintedin the Pennsylvan's 
School Journal in 1891, Vol. XX XIX, pages 326-330. In 1835 there was 
no stenographer in either house of the Pennsylvania legislature 
Some hours after the delivery of this great speech the attempt W«> 
made to report it from memory, but the written speech is said to co! 
vey very little of the force and power of the words as they fell fron 
Mr, Stevens’ lips. It was beautifully prirted on silk by some schoo! 
men in Reading and proudly kept by him asa relic till his death. He 
considered it the most effective speech he ever made and styled it the 
crowning utility of his life. At another time he remarked that he 
should feel himself abundantly rewarded for all his efforts in behal! 
of universal educationif a single child educated by the common 
wealth should drop a tear of gratitude on his grave. 
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power in the case of three bills for the establishment 
of state banks and one for withdrawing from the cog- 
nizance of the supreme court certain claims for canal 
damages, and so great was the force of his arguments 
and the confidence in his judgment that his vetoes 
were sustained by a majority of the house in which the 
bills had originated. 

In his inaugural address as well as on other occa- 
sions he took ground against the ruinous and desolat- 
ing sin of intemperance. He advocated that the use 
of ardent spirits should be prohibited to those em- 
ployed upon public works, and that no individual 
should expect to be appointed to an office of trust or 
profit until he shall have established a character for 
moral integrity, industry, sobriety, and a capacity to 
discharge his official duties personally and without re- 
liance on others. He not only preached but practiced 
the doctrine of personal attention io the details of 
public duty. He dispatched the immediate business 
of his office without the agency of a clerk, met every 
man on terms of equality, and regarded himself not as 
a mere figure-head, but as the servant of the common- 
wealth which had chosen him to be its chief executive. 
After retiring from the office of governor he was ap- 
pointed controller of the United States treasury by 
President Jackson, and collector of the port at Phila- 
delphia. Te died on March 11, 1840, in the custom 
house at Philadelphia, greatly lamented and highly es- 
teemed by his subordinates and his fellow-citizens. 

A movement was started at Easton to erect by 
penny contributions of the pupils in the public schools 
a memorial gateway in honor ef his distinguished ser- 
vices in the cause of popular education. In Septem- 
ber of the year 1888 the gateway, built out of granite 
from the farm which he once owned, was completed. 
On the twenty-eighth day of that month the city had 
a holiday, and thousands of people, old and young, 
marched past the reviewing stand, on which stood 
Governor Beaver, State Superintendent Dr. Higbee, 
ex-State Superintendent Wickersham, and other pub- 
lic men, ‘The honorary oration was delivered by Dr. 
‘T'raill Green. Among other interesting facts, he men- 
tioned that when the Easton library was opened Mr. 
Wolf took stock, and from the entries made in his 
name it appears that the books were frequently used, 
the best literature of that time was carried into his 
family, the names of the children appearing in the 
librarian’s book, and the evidence is discovered of a 
well-regulated house, there being but two instances in 
a long time where books were not returned at the time 
they were due. In presenting the gateway to the 
state, Dr. Green, turning to Governor Beaver, said: 
‘Honored Governor, I have the pleasure to present 
this monument, the gift of the pupils of the public 
schools of Easton, to the state of Pennsylvania through 
you, as its highest officer, an appropriate memorial to 
one whose work has been a blessing to those who 
created it, and will continue to be a blessing to genera- 
tions yet to come. It is stable as was his character, 
and standing open to receive the pupils of our schools, 
it symbolizes the door which he opened for the admis- 
— of the children of Pennsylvania to the school- 
louse.’ 


BOTANIZING, A SUMMER RECREATION. 


BY IDA 8S. MILLINGTON, 


There is only one proper frame of mind for the 
teacher in the summer vacation—absolute inactivity. 
Children and young students, however, may indulge in 
a little mental work, and some pleasing and definite 
iim at this time will add to the interest and save from 
restlessness. 

Personally I think botanizing is one of the most 
alluring of summer occupations, and I have reason to 
think that boys and girls would take great pleasure in 
it were they properly equipped for following it. 

The meadows and roadsides are rich with familiar 
looking flowers; we have seen many of them from our 
childhood; some we call by names known only to us; 
vut we fail to thoroughly enjoy them, being unac- 
\uainted with their habits and relationships. 

A scientific knowledge of plant life is begun during 
‘he winter and in the schools. It may be begun with 
‘he very young children in a simple way. 


It seems strange that the teaching of botany should 
ever have been a bugbear to one who now thoroughly 
enjoys it. [ have found the pupils absorbingly inter- 
ested in it, and the botany hour has seemed like an out- 
ing inte the fields; it has been entirely divested of the 
ordinary classroom atmosphere. 

This subject in a way takes care of itself, for the 
first time a pupil can analyze and trace correctly a 
flower for himself, the deed is done; he is fascinated. 
Ile secures flowers from every quarter possible, and 
what with pressing and mounting and using scientific 
names in the presence of the uninitiated, he is a very 
busy boy, with no thought of mischief, 

With this beginning, he goes to the country for his 
vacation, and simply cannot help continuing the 
study, for he sees so many flowers whose names he does 
not know. All he needs is a botany, a tin box to his 
taste as to size, a sharp needle or pin, and a pocket 
mucroscope. Tle can make the analysis where he 
pleases-—he probably prefers a stone wall or the grassy 
edge of some picturesque brook. 

A boy thus making acquaintance with the most 
beautiful of natural objects unconsciously learns les- 
sons of kindness and gentleness; he does not idly pick 
the lovely flowers and throw them on the dusty road to 
die. They are his friends, and he will not needlessly 
hurt their feelings. 

Ile sees new beauties in the weeds despised in his 
childhood; the microscope has shown him the pearly 
seeds of the tiny flowers, and he has been charmed. 

Can a boy deliberately commit an act of cruelty after 
intelligent contemplation of these floral friends? 

The study of tlowers will lead to an appreciation 
of some of our sweetest poems, and this is greatly to be 
desired, 

Botanizing appeals to old and young. — Its votaries 


are willing captives. 


WITH THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BKEAK- 
FAST TABLE. 


ARRANGED BY A. Bb. Y. 


|A breakfast scene may be represented with the Auto- 
crat, the old gentleman who sits opposite, the school mis- 
tress, the divinity student, the young fellow whom they 
call John, the landlady, the landlady’s daughter, Benja- 
min Franklin, ete.] 

Autocrat.—I am so well pleased with my boarding-house 
1 intend to remain here, perhaps for years. Of course 
this is only one of many breakfasts we have, and the talks 
are like the breakfasts, somtimes dipped toast and some- 
times dry. You must take them as they come. One gets 
tired to death of the old, old rhymes. I always feel as if 
I was a cobbler putting new top leathers to an old pair 
ot boot-soles and bodies when I am fitting sentiments to 
these venerable jingles: 


youth, 
morning, 
truth, 


‘ ‘ warning. 
Nine-tenths of the juvenile poems written spring out of 
the above. 

Landlady’s Daughter.—Yes? 

Autocrat (turning to audience).—I did not address the 
remark to her. When a young female wears a flat circu- 
lar side curl gummed on each temple—when she walks 
with a male, not arm in arm, but his arm against the back 
of hers—and when she says “Yes?” with the note of in- 
terrogation, you are generally safe in asking her what 
wages she gets and who the “feller’’ was you saw her with. 

The Schoolmistress (in a mischievous tone).—I am 
atraid some minds or souls would be a little crowded if 
they took in the Rocky mountains or the Atlantic. 

Autocrat.—Did you never in walking the fields come 
across a large flat stone which has lain nobody knows how 
long just where you found it, with the grass forming a 
little hedge, as it were, close to its edges,—and have you 
not, in obedience to a kind of feeling that told you it had 
been lying there long enough, insinuated your stick or 
your foot or your fingers under its edge, and turned it 
over as a housewife turns a cake when she says to her- 
self, “It’s done brown enough by this time’? What an 
odd revelation, and what an unforeseen and unexpected 
surprise to a small community, the very existence of 
which you had not suspected, until the very sudden dis- 
may and scattering among its members produced by your 
turning the old stone over! Blades of grass flattened 
dewn, colorless, matted together as if they had been 


bleached and ironed; hideous crawling creatures, some of 
them coleopterous or horny-shelled,—-turtle-bugs, one 
wants to call them: some of them softer, but cunningly 
spread out and compressed like Lepine watches (Nature 
never loses a crack or crevice, mind you, or a joint in a 
tavern bedstead, but she always has one of her flat-pat- 
tern, live timekeepers to slide into it); black, glossy 
crickets, with their long filaments sticking cut like the 
whips of four-horse stage coaches; motionless, slug-like 
creatures, larvae, perhaps, more horrible in their pulpy 
stillness than even in the infernal wriggle of maturity. 
But no sooner is the stone turned and the wholesome light 
of day let upon this compressed and blinded community 
of cregping things than. all of them that enjoy the luxury 
of legs—and some of them have a good many-——-rush round 
wildly, butting each other and everything in their way, 
and end in a general stampede for underground retreats 
from the region poisoned by sunshine. Next year you 
will find the grass growing tall and green where the stone 
lay; the ground bird builds her nest where the beetle had 
his hole; the dandelion and the buttercup are growing 
there, and the broad fans of insect-angels open and shut 
cover their golden disks as the rhythmic waves of blissful 
consciousness pulsate through their glorified being. 
The Divinity Student recites: 
When legislators keep the law, 
When banks dispense with bolts and locks, 
When berries—whortle, rasp, and straw 
Grow bigger downward through the box, 


When he that selleth house or land 
Shows leak in roof or flaw in right, 
When haberdashers choose the stand 
Whose windows hath the broadest light,- 


When preachers tell us all they think, 
And party leaders all they mean, 

When what we pay for, what we drink 
from real grapes and colffee-bean,— 


When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof, 
Without a lie for every nail 
Chat holds the iron on the hoof, 


When in the usual place for rips 
Our gloves are stitched with special care, 
And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair, 
When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist, 
And claret bottles harbor not 
Such dimples as would hold vour fist, 


When publishers no longer steal, 
And pay for what they stole before, 
When the first locomotive’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore; — 


Till then let Cumming blaze away, 
And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 

But when you see that blessed day, 
Then order your ascension robe! 


Let each in turn recite one of the following quota- 
tions: 

1. Memory is a net; one finds it full of fish when he 
takes it from the brook; but a dozen miles of water have 
run through it without sticking. 

2. The world has a million roosts for a man, but only 
one nest. 

3. Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which fits 
them all. 

4. Controversy equalizes fools and wise men in the 
same way—and the fools know it. 

5. All we can do with books of human experience is 
to make them live again with something borrowed from 
our own lives. 

6. Insanity is often the logic of an accurate mind over- 
tasked. 

7. The highest thought that is is the most seemingly 
impersonal; it does not obviously employ an individual 
centre, 

8. Talking is like playing on the harp; there is as 
much in laying the hand on the strings to stop a vibration 
as in twanging them to bring out their music. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 
BY G. FLETCHER, 

Of the making of them there seems to be no end. 
The tendency to increase the number of branches to 
he taught beyond the physical and mental powers of 
teachers and pupils is very evident. 

School officials in high positions have given us valu- 
able reports of Committees of Ten and Fifteen, but the 
educators are not satisfied with them. No plan of 
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studies yet devised is able to bridge the gulf between 
work unlimited and human powers restricted. 

It is time for those who teach to indicate what can 
he most profitably done by themselves and their pupils. 

Not until the makers of educational plans confer 
more freely with those who are to execute them will 
the most practical methods be discovered. The 
teacher is most successful when her individuality has 
proper scope. She needs “liberty under law.” 

We need unity in school work, not uniformity. 
The modern system should not unduly repress per- 
sonality and freedom, while trying to perfect organi- 
vation. “As is the teacher, so is the school.” 

It may be wise to “correlate” certain branches of 
study. It certainly will be the part of wisdom to 
correlate the activities of superintendents, teachers, 
and pupils along educational lines. 


TOPICS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS.—(111L) 


Better preparation for teaching. 

Hlow to conduct the recitation. 

Recess in the high school. 

Shall we have free text-books? 

What is the aim in science teaching? 

Waste in the public school. 

Practical concentration and correlation. 

How can we economize time in our penmanship? 
Is vertical writing a fad? 

Why are the results in teaching arithmetic so poor? 


SPECIALIZATION IN HISTORY TEACHING, 


BY A GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEACHER. 


[Contrary to our custom, we allow this to appear with- 
out eliminating the references to Mr. Winship. } 

Miss Adams and Miss Field, two grammar school 
teachers in N 


ing, and looking into the reference room saw several 


, were in the public library one even- 


of Miss Field’s pupils poring over some large books. 
With a smile and bow for each, Miss Field turned 
away,—talking not being allowed,—but Miss Adams, 
who also knew them well, lingered a moment to glance 
at the books which the boys and girls were consulting. 
As she read the titles, a curious dissatisfied look ap- 
peared upon her face, and on the way home she said 
to Miss Field:— 

“To can’t understand it. We never go into the 
library but some of your pupils are there always read- 
ing books which T should think quite beyond them, 
Rob Smith 
was reading Bancroft’s History, and actually taking 
notes, while John Allen was so absorbed in a volume 


and yet seeming wonderfully interested. 


of Lossing that he didn’t even see me. Laura Gibbs, 
too, that flyaway, was copying several paragraphs 
from Barnes’ “Popular History of the United States.” 
The rest were just as interested, but not one of my 
pupils was there, although the grades are the same. 
What have you done to induce those boys and girls 
to read so? I flatter myself that I teach history thor- 
oughly, and my examinations are always very satis- 
factory, but I haven’t but one pupil who does any out- 
side reading, and he is Captain Ellsworth’s boy, and 
of course is interested in war stories. You certainly 
don’t require this outside work, do you? Tf you do, 
I shall not follow suit, for it’s all Tam equal to to see 
that one text-book is learned.” 

Miss Vield couldn’t help laughing as her friend 
went on, growing earnest almost to the peint of in- 
dignation, but asked:— 

“Didn't you attend a course of lectures upon history 
last spring, given by Mr. Winship of the Journal of 
Kdueation?” 

“Why, yes, but what has that to do with my 
question?” 

“A great deal. The third lecture, you remember, 
Was Upon specialization, and he was eloquent in it. 

His idea was that in history there is a grand oppor- 
tunity for individual work; that it is by no means 
essential that each pupil know thoroughly all the sub- 
jects discussed, but that a division of subjects, giving 


special responsibility to certain pupils, would result 
in increased class interest. ‘The lesson would not then 
he the formal going over of what each one knew in 
varving degrees already. ‘Let each child, said Mr. 
Winship, ‘know some one subject as no other child in 
school knows it’ He knew how satisfactory the 
workings of this plan were in colleges, and he felt sure 
secondary and lower grade schools would find great 
advantages accruing if the practice were more general. 

“I believed in the idea, and I determined to give it a 
systematic trial. I had practiced it before in a limited 
way, and had been surprised at the information some 
pupils obtained, and felt sure much more could be 
done with this idea of specializing as a definite aim. 

“There are twenty in my eighth-year history class, 
considerably less than half the school. You know 
what the class is, not a star class by any means, nor 
vet a bad class; just an ordinary merry set, certainly 
not naturally bookworms.” 

Miss Adams smiled grimly. “No,” she said, “it 
isn’t a star class, | grant you, and I shouldn’t have 
picked out Laura Gibbs or Rob Smith as bookworms, 
unless five-cent novel reading makes bookworms.” 

“Very well, then,” said Miss Field, quietly, “you 
have my standpoint exaetly. JT determined, if possi- 
ble, to awaken in these children a taste for good read- 
ing that should last longer than to get through my 
Coming years will show whether I have 
made the impression deep and lasting, but to all ap- 
pearances, a healthy appetite has been created, and 
fortunately in our library the supply will equal the 
demand, I think.” 

“IT see what you have done, but I should like to 
know how you did it. 


history class. 


I, too, am interested to have 
inv pupils read good books, and L have often spoken 
of the wealth of good reading in our library, but I 
haven't seen that my words have had any effect.” 

“PH begin at the beginning and tell you some of 
We studied first the early 
inhabitants of North America, and all were interested 


together. 


the things we have done. 


We have several good reference histories in 
our room; it was a new study, and things went mer- 
rilv. We then took Christopher Columbus, working 
first asa class. [thought it was about time to try my 
plan for specializing, so T announced Tuesday that 
Thursday, the next history day, there would be a gen- 
eral review of the topies studied, but in addition each 
one would prepare himself especially upon one topic; 
would be ready to answer class questions upon it, and 
I hoped entertain the class. I found plenty of topics 
upon Columbus, and with a little aid in suggestion, it 
was wonderful to see the zeal with which all started 
upon the work. By the way, you know Joe McIntyre, 
don’t you?” 

“I do.” said Miss Adams, emphatically, “and I’m 
glad he is in your room and not mine.” 

“Lam glad, also,” said Miss Field. “He is develop- 
ing in every way, and I shall be very sorry when the 
tine comes for him to leave my room. I really think 
he took his step forward when I gave him for his 
topic “The harbor from which Columbus sailed.” 
casually pointed out to him Cape de Palos, with the 
harbor to the north, and the little town Palos upon a 
harbor. Ile worked upon that in 
school and out, and to hear him demonstrate the place 
of starting and his reasons for thinking as he did, with 
a description of the old town, was encouragement 
enough for a first attempt, had all the others failed. 

“You can see for yourself that we must have had an 
entertaining recitation, when I tell you that not one 
had failed to prepare himself with extra care upon the 
assigned topic: that each one had done his best.” 

“Oh, yes, I can see that,” said Miss Adams, “but 
the subject of Columbus gave unusual scope for such 
effort. Then again, it was a new thing. 


It was enough. 


I shouldn’t 
think enthusiasm like that would be lasting. You 
couldn't repeat your success with other explorers 
could you?” 

“ITow do you like teaching the other explorers?” 
said Miss Field, suddenly. 

“I don’t enjoy it at all. It’s almost a waste of time 
Still I teach them, reviewing often, so that the chil- 


dren know about them while they stay in my room, 
anyway,” with some pride. 

“I know how you feel,” said Miss Field. “T memor- 
ized them all when I went to school, but they were ay) 
intricate maze, through which my excellent memory 
steered me. T used to pity those less favored in thic 
respect. ‘This year we grouped them as Spanish, 
English, ete., and we didn’t take them all by any 
means. We conected one event of importance with 
each one we did take. 

“You should have been in one afternoon whey | 
repeated my experiment. T gave Rob Smith and 
Frank Hall, De Soto. Joe MelIntyre had Balboa, 
Frank Booth, Menendez, and so on through the list, 
I assigned topics, as far as possible, with reference {o 
their individual tastes, but I confess I was astonished 
even after Columbus. I shall never forget Balboa’s 
exploits. It was a treat to hear Joe tell his story, and, 
do you know, hardly one of those boys and girls but 
knows it now, and much better than if all had been 
obliged to study his life. A well-told story makes an 
impression, and you can’t think what a gift for story- 
telling some children have; give them a chance to 
show it. 

“Some of them dipped pretty deep into English his- 
tory to learn of Sir Walter Raleigh. He's no more ad- 
venturer to them, let me tell you. 

“Think of the opportunities for special work in con- 
nection with the settlement of Jamestown, of Ply- 
mouth, of Boston, ete. A comparison of the James- 
town settlers and the Pilgrims brings out some good 
points for discussion; also a comparison of the Pil- 
grims and the Puritans of Masaschusetts Bay Colony; 
but I shall weary you with my topics. 

“If L fail to give out this special work for a recita- 
tion, I am eagerly entreated to do so by the children 
themselves. All I have to say now is, come in some 
afternoon, if you can arrange it, and you will be 
pleased, Lam sure. I feel that 1 have had little after 
all to do in bringing about the results, but 1 have done 
what 1 could to direct, and have trusted for the rest.” 

“Two questions more,” said Miss Adams. “Do 
your pupils spend all their time for preparation upon 
one topic, and so not know the rest of the lesson, and 
are they enough interested in these books they read to 
take them upon their cards and use them at home and 
at school ?” 

“No, for the first question; yes, for the second 
said Miss Field, laughing. ‘History lessons were 
never so well learned before. It is a point of honor 
to have required work done before the extra is at- 
tempted. The children are very generous with their 
hooks, bringing them to school and lending to those 
not so fortunate in securing them.” 

“T thank you,” said Miss Adams, earnestly.  “! 
know your class is no better than mine. That the re- 
sults differ is due to the method and teaching. I am 
going to follow you. Next year I hope to find my 
boys and girls reading Bancroft, Higginson, and the 
rest.” 

“T hope they will,” said Miss Field, cordially. “Let 
me make a suggestion, however. Begin now, right 
where you are in the Revolutionary War. Don’t wail 
for September and a new class. T’ll give you to 
morrow the list of topics T have just made for the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British and the win- 
terin Valley Forge, and T sincerely hope you will soon 
come to enjoy your history class as I do mine.” 


TXAMINATION OF TEACHERS IN THEIE 
WORK, 


[The following plan adopted in Duluth gives a searchins 
confidential examination of the teachers. Now, if the 
teachers should all give an equally exhaustive report upo! the 
principals and both upon the superintendent and all tlire 
upon the school board, it would be interesting | :— 

To the Principal: Kindly answer the questions 
below and return the same to the superintendent's 
office. As this communication is confidential |’ 
tween the school authorities and principals, a fu!!. 
frank, and honest statement in regard to the actu 


worth of each teacher is expected:— 


1. How long has she taught in the Duluth schools? 

2. In what building? 

3. How long under your supervision? 

4. Is she loyal in word and deed to school and principal, * 
far as you know? 

5. Does she bring the right spirit to her work? 


| 
4 
i 
4} 
| 
| 
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6. Does she complain? 
7. Are her educational qualifications satisfactory ? 

8. If not, in what respect? ‘ 

. Is she a student of educational problems? 

10. Does she prepare her work thoughtfully ? 

11. Does she read educational books and papers ? 

12. Is she definite and logical in the presentation of a 
subject? 

13. Are her pupils thoughtful or mechanical? 

14. Is she weak in discipline? Why? 

15. Is her discipline the result of successful teaching? 

16. Is her influence upon her pupils good? 

17. Does she worry them in any way? 

18. Is her influence in the building what you desire? 

19. Is she willing to devote the necessary time to her work? 

20. Is she prompt and regular in attendance? 

21. Does she consult you in reference to her work ? 

22. Does she accept suggestions and criticisms cheerfully 
and obey directions sent from this office, as well as those given 
by yourself? 

23. In what studies does she secure the best results? 

24. In what does she fail to get satisfactory results? 
25. To what do you attribute her success, or want of 
success? 

26. Is she teaching in the grade for which she is best 
adapted ? 

27. If not, what grade ought she to be in? 

28. Does she show marked improvement? 

2), In what respect has she improved while under your 
supervision? 

30. Do you want her in your building another year? 

Add any statements that would more fully and definitely 
describe her or her work. 


TEN PREFERRED BOOKS IN CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS. 

Professor C. H. Thurber of the Chicago University 
has taken an “honest census” of the reading of the 
pupils in the Chicago schoois At another time the 
Journal gave the “ 100 Preferred Books,” and here it 
presents the ten preferred books of boys and girls at 
each year from nine to fifteen: — 

Boys (nine years)— 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Life of Washington. 

Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England. 

Bird’s Christmas Carol. 

Jack the Giant Killer. 

Red Riding Hood. 

Rip Van Winkle. 

Story of Our Country. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Life of Lincoln. 


Girls (nine years )— 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Little Women. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Cinderella. 

Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
History of Washington. 
Story of Our Country. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


The ten books preferred by boys and girls at dif- 
ferent ages were also selected, with the following 
very interesting results : — 

Boys (ten years )— 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Life of Washington. 
Black Beauty. 

Juan and Juanita. 

Story of Our Country. 
Longfellow’s Poems. 
Peck’s Bad Boy. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Girls (ten years ) 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Life of Washington. 
Story of Our Country. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Cinderella. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Five Little Peppers. 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 
Little Women. ; 
Boys (eleven years) 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Life of Washington. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Black Beauty. Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Black Beauty. 
Frank on the Gunboat. Seven Little Sisters. 
Longfellow’s Poems. Life of Washington. 
Under the Lilacs. Little Red Riding Hood. 
Juan and Juanita. Sara Crew. 
Five Little Peppers. Editha’s Burglar. 


Girls (eleven years) 
Little Women. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Boys (twelve years )— 
Boys of ‘76. 
Little Men. 
Life of Washington. 
Black Beauty. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Under the Lilacs. 
Gulliver’s Travels. Black Beauty. 
Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 
Hunters of the Ozarks. Life of Franklin. 
Lion of St. Mark. Seven Little Sisters. 
Frank on the Mountains. Eight Cousins. 


Girls (twelve years )— 
Little Women. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Little Men. 


Girls (thirteen years )— 
Little Women. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Life of Washington. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Black Beauty. 
Little Men. 
Under the Lilacs. 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap Book. 
Christmas Carol. 
The Lamplighter. 


Boys (thirteen years )— 
Boys of ’76. 
Black Beauty. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Life of Washington. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Building of the Nation. 
Life of Lincoln. 
Fiske’s History of the United 
States. 
Little Men. 
Seven Little Sisters. 
Boys (fourteen years )— 
soys of ’76. 
Fiske’s History of the United 
States. 
Evangeline. 
Life of Lincoln. 
Unele Tom’s Cabin. 
Building of the Nation. 
Black Beauty. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Sawyer. 


David Copperfield. 


Girls (fourteen years )— 
Little Women. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Evangeline. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Life of Lincoln. 

The Wandering Jew. 
Little Men. 

Ben Hur. 

Elsie’s Children. 
Under the Lilacs. 


Boys (fifteen years )— 


Evangeline. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Count of Monte Cristo. 

Last of the Mohicans. 

Cast Away in the Cold. 

Boys Who Become Famous. 

Barnes’ Iistory of the United 
States. 

Life of Washington. 

Pilgrims’ Progress. 

Little Men. 


Girls (fifteen years )— 


Little Women. 

Life of Washington. 
Elsie Dinsmore. 
Ben Hur. 

Fight Cousins. 
Christmas Carol. 
Scottish Chiefs. 
Ivanhoe. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 
Beautiful Joe. 


TOPICS FOR PLANT STUDY, 
PREPARED FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AUBURN, 
PLANTS. 
Form. 
Parts. 
Arrangement. 
Observe. 
beerve } Structure. 
| Uses of parts to plant. 


Seeds. 
Roots.- 
Stems. 
Leaves. 


| 

| 
2. Examine 
Branches. 
| 
| 


and 


Describe. 
Buds. 


Flowers. 
Fruits. 


The above work should be elementary, the object being to 


lead the pupils to observe, cor 


Kinds. 
Rootlets. 
Structure. 
Shape. 


Uses. 


3. Root. 


Parts. 
Shape. 
Size. 
Color. 
Surface. 
Structure. 


Uses. 


4. Stem. 


Kind. 
Parts. 
Margin. 


Petiole. 
Blade. 
Stipules. 
Ribs. 
Venation. 
Drawings. 


Uses. 


5. Leaf. 


—— 


Receptacle. 


Calyx. 


Corolla. 


6. Flower. 


Stamens. 


Pistils. 


Drawings. 


Seed-coat. 
Kernel. 
Embryo. 
Cotyledon. 
Radicle. 
Plumule. 

| Germination. 


7. Seed. 


{ Parts. 

| Size. 

| Shape. 

| Color. 

| Cells. 

Seeds. 

| Flesh. 

| Flowers. 
| 


&. Fruit. 


Uses. 
| Drawings. 


Classify and ni 
| Where found? 


J. Miscel- 


How multiply. 
laneous. 


Food. 
| Cultivation. 
| Fertilization, 


Uses of plant to man. 


itrast, and compare. 


Base and apex. 


Size. 
Shape. 
Structure. 
Color. 
Uses. 
Number of Sepals. 
Shape. 
Color. 
Uses. 
Number of Sepals. 
Shape. 
Color. 
Uses. 
Number. 
Filaments. 
Anthers. 
Shape. 
Color. 
Uses. 
Number. 
Ovaries. 
Styles. 
Stigmas. 
Carpels. 
Shape. 
Color. 
Uses. 


ime. 


| Position in growing 


ME, 


Satan. 5. 


in “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” by F. H. Burnett. 9. 
ter Van Twiller 
in “David Copperfield” 
ter’’—Hawthorne. 12. E. E. 
thorne’s “‘Wonder Book.” 14. 
John Howard Payne. 16. 
Cary. 18. 
William 

23. ‘Adam Bede” 
the Shrew” 
Marco Polo. 27. 
ell. 28. See “Miles Standish” 
hero of Byron’s poem of that name. 30. 
21. Emerson. 32. 
“Ramona” 


FOR THE STUDY OF ADAM BEDE.—(V11) 


MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP, 


{Continued from June 10.) 

21. Did Dinah’s womanly yearning for love and 
domestic happiness triumph over her heroic. self- 
renunciation ? 

22. Why do not Dinah’s hardships excite pity as 
well as Hetty’s? 
23. What makes Hetty despicable?  Pitiable? 

21. What weakness lay at the root of Hetty’s sin? 
crime? 

25. Was Hetty’s selfishness really a wide-awake, 
intelligent: sellishness or a contemptible self-indul- 
gence? 

26. Were the saving influences around Hetty few? 
Was there a tendency to wong-doing in her blood? 

27. What forbids us to declare her “soulless” ? 

28. What difference is there in the commiseration 
felt for Arthur Donnithorne and that felt for Hetty 
Sorrel? Discuss the justice of any difference, either 
personally or socially, 

29. Of what was Arthur's sin the result? 

30. ‘Prace the working of conscience in Arthur. 

pitomize the character of Arthur Donni- 
ihorne. 

32. What characters in other novels of George 
are similar? 

33. Imagine Arthur's future after his return to 
Hlavslope? 

34. In Mr. Irwine what commands most admira- 
tion? is it manifested 

35. Mention a sterling quality of Mrs. Irwine, 
36. shea fine nature? Prove. 

37. Did she intend to imply anything in her re- 
sponse to Mr. Donnithorne’s “What excellent sight 
(XXV.) 

38. What was the seeret of the difference in hers 
and her son’s judgment of the farmer’s sense of the 
beautiful? 

39. Was Lisbeth a noble type of womanhood? 

10. Was Mr. Payser a noble type of manhood? 


vou have!’? 


FOR SCHOOL DEBATE.—(V1I1) 
BY WAKKEN WINTHROP, 

61, Resolved, that the United States should have rec- 
ognized the independence of Cuba in 1896. 

62. Resolved, that China is a more important country 
than India. 

63. Resolved, that Newfoundland would gain much by 
joining the Dominion of Canada. 

64. Resolved, that Lincoln’s boyhood and youth are a 
more interesting study than Washington’s. 

G5. Resolved, that the “charter oak’ is more interest- 
ing than the “Cambridge elm.” 

66. Resolved, that cigarettes do more harm than 


cigars. 


67. Resolved, that sheep are of greater value to man 


than cattle. 


G8. Resolved, that it is better for a city to expend 
money on grand boulevards than on parks. 

69. Resolved, that evergreens are more beautiful trees 
than those that shed their leaves annually. 

70. Resolved, that the Detroit river is of more value 
to the nation than the Delaware. 


MAKE THEIR ACQUAINTANCE. 


{See Journal of June 3.) 


KEY. 
1. “Canterbury Tales’—Chaucer. 2. “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ Bunyan, 3. James I. of England. 4. 


Wilkins Micawber in ‘‘David Copperfield” 

Dickens. 6. Bud Means, in ‘Hoosier Schoolmaster,” by 
Iggleston. 7. See “Arabian Nights.” 8. Mr. Hobbs, 
Won- 
Washington Irving. 10. Uriah Heep, 
Dickens. 11. See “Scarlet Let- 
Hale. 13. See Haw- 
Thomas Aquinas. 15. 
J. Rodman Drake. 17. Alice 
Horace Greeley. 20. Elder 
James G. Blaine. 
George Eliot. 24. See ‘Taming of 
Shakespeare. 25. Izaak Walton. 26. 
See “Sir Launfal’s Vision’’—J. R. Low- 
Longfellow. 29. The 
W. C. Bryant. 
Prescott. 385. O. W. Holmes. 34. 
“Silas Lapham.” 


Henry Lee. 19. 
3rewster. 21. Edison. 22. 


Helen Hunt Jackson, °35. 


36. “Tom Sawyer’—Mark Twain. Sf. Longfellow. 
38. Anne Bradstreet, 39. Francis Seott Keys. 40. 
Emerson, —National Educator, 
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lan Maclaren will write religion, not fiction, for the 
rest of the year. 


. 
here was never so good a time in the world’s his- 
tory to be a teacher as in 1897. 


Do what you can to win back the love and respect 
of the boy or girl whom you have in a day of poor 
digestion antagonized. 

All honor to the Missouri legislature, which killed 
by an almost unanimous vote the bill introduced to 
abolish the normal schools. 


A day for field study with the class in ihe closing 
hours of the school year is profitable as well as en- 
jovable. 

leachers become skillful in the use of vertical script 
Ia years time. The teachers of Chicopec, Mass. 
have excelled all others, so far as our observation goes, 
in mastering the art in a few months. 


Tickets from New York city to Montreal may be 
had at 31 East Fourteenth street, New York, on the 
basis of one and one-third fare round trip to Spring- 
field, and one fare from Springfield to Montreal. 
Why should her legislators have 
cursed the schools with a miserable “uniformity” text- 


Poor Texas! 
book law. All that her educators have vained by 
years of devotion is jeopardized in a day by wretched 
scheming, 


ome cities and towns allow summer school work 
and attendance upon the great edueational meetines 


with the travel experiences involyed, to count as 


special profess i i 
| professional training which is to be considered 


in making promotion. Indirectly, these usually 
weigh in a teacher’s security and promotion. 


%,The fare from New England to Milwaukee will 
be two dollars more than from other sections of 
the country; i. e., one fare plus $4 for the round 
trip; from allother parts of the United States and 
Canada it is one fare plus $2. The N, E. Pas- 
senger Association decided this at the meeting 
June 9. 

The readers of the Journal will be pleased to 
see in this week’s issue the portrait of W. L. Tomlins, 
the eminent music teacher of Chicago, whose address 
at the meeting of the Department of Superintendents 
at Indianapolis in February was one of the notable 
events of the session. Mr. Tomlins is a musical genius 
anda grand leader, who has done for Chicago’s musical 
life, in school and out, more probably than any other 
man has ever dove for any other large city, and his 
service seems to have but began. 


In the death of Mr. J. C. Jones, the efficient 
editor of the publications of the “Werner Company,” 
the educational world meets with a serious loss. 

Mr Jones was eminently successful as a city 
superintendent in Newton, Mass., and in severa] 
Western cities, He had been identified with the Har- 
per Brothers in the days in which their educa- 
tional department was a prominent factor of their 
business. He never forgot that he was an educator 
while engaged in the selection of manuscripts for 
text-books. The Public School Journal well says, 
“Such a man in such a position can do more than 
any other single influence in advancing popular. 
education.” 


FROM NEW YORK TO MONTREAL. 


lor the first time in the history of the American 
Institute of Instruction special rates are given 
throughout the middle states. From New York city 
to Montreal the fair is $13.35. Tickets via New Haven 
road must be purchased at 31 Kast Fourteenth street; 
via the New York Central road they may be had at 413 
Broadway, 942 Broadway, or at the Grand Central 
station on 42d street. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


VALIDITY OF CONTRACT TO BEGIN IN SUCCEED- 
ING YEAR. 

Cana board of directors of a school district make a 
valid contract with a teacher for a term of school to 
begin in the next succeeding school year, and after the 
This was 
the mooted question in the late case of Taylor v. 
School District No. 7 of Clallam County. There was 
no act constituting fraud jin the execution of the con- 


term of one of the directors has expired? 


tract alleged, making the only question one of power 
This 
question the supreme court of the state of Washing- 
ton answers in the affirmative. 47 Pac. Rep. 758. It 
says that the district school board is a corporation 


of the board to make such a contract, as stated. 


representing the district. It is a continuous body. 
While the personnel of its membership changes, the 
corporation continues unchanged. It has power to 
Its contracts are the contracts of the board, 
and not of its individual members. An_ essential 
characteristic of a valid contract is that it is mutually 
binding upon both the parties to it. 


contract. 


A contract by a 
school board the duration of which extends beyond 
the term of service of-one of its members is not, there- 
fore, the supreme court holds, invalid for that reason. 


RIGHTS OF TEACHER AFTER WRONGFUL 
CHARGE. 


DIS- 


The question was certified by the court of civil ap- 
peals’ of Texas, to the supreme court of the state, 
whether a teacher, after the expiration of the term of 
his employment, who has not taught the school, and 


has taken no steps to reinstate himself as teacher, 1.) 
maintain an action against the school district, or the 
trustees in their corporate capacity, for the recovery 
of damages on his.contract with the trustees to teac) 
the school, in a case where he is discharged withou; 
proper cause before the expiration of his term. This. 
the supreme court answers in the negative, Harknes. 
yv. Hutcherson, 38 8. W. Rep. 1110, under the Texas 
statute of May 20, 1893, which provides that, in cas 

of dismissal, the teachers should have the right of 
appeal to the county and state superintendent. — |; 
says that the effect of a discharge is to suspend {\\. 
teacher, and to annul his contract of employment, 
until the order of dismissal may be set aside by tho 
county or state superintendent, on appeal. When the 
appeal is sustained, the result is to restore the teacher, 
and to make his contract good from the beginning. 
And, while the act does not expressly fix any time 
within which the appeal shall be prosecuted, the 
public interest demands that it shall be taken without 

unnecessary delay. If action to set aside the order of 
dismissal be not taken with reasonable promptness, 

the discharge becomes final, and the contract at an 

end from the date of the order. The law which em- 

powers the trustees to dismiss the teacher, the 

supreme court goes on to say, becomes a part of the 

contract, and gives to it the same effect as if it con- 

tained the express condition that they might dis. 
charge him at their pleasure. It also holds that when 

there is an established claim against the district, the 

trustees can be compelled by writ of mandamus to 

draw their “check” upon the county treasurer for it, 

there being funds in the treasury for its payment. 

And while a teacher who has been discharged as 

stated has no just demand against the district, unles: 

he has appealed from the order of dismissal and had 

it set aside, and a judgment of a justice of the peace 

in his favor is erroneous, the latter will be conclusive 

until vacated by appeal. 


THE NEW NEW YORK POSITIONS. 

There is no little talk in New York over the fact 
that none of the principals of the new high schools, 
and almost none of the assistant superintendents have 
been taken from the educational workers of the city. 
It is always unfortunate, in a way, to have the spirit 
of civil service dishonored in any community, but 
civil service is usually least respected by its most 
ardent champions. There is scarcely a civil service 
advocate in the country who has not ignored the sur- 
face principles thereof whenever he has come into 
power, and when the civil service wing of the New 
York school ‘board gained control, it was inevitable 
that no civil service promotions would be made. Sucli 
is human nature 

But this is only a half truth. There are other 
reasons, and it is not fair to attribute the failure to 
promote to these high school positions the school 
men of New York solely to prejudice or malice. 
Had there been long time high schools in the city, 
the chances are that two at least of the positions 
would have been filled by promotion. It would be 
an exceptional act for any city in the United States 
to promote a grammar school teacher to a first-class 
high school principalship. But beyond this, a mal 
in Kansas City, Worcester, or Newton is in a better 
position to be chosen for such a place than as though 
he was in Chicago, Philadelphia, or Boston. '- 
Wight was not chosen because he was in Phila 
phia, but because he had been in Worcester. 

Grant would never have closed the war had !\ 
begun his war service with the army of the Potoma. 
Fort Donaldson made Vicksburg possible, and t!\ 
prestige and power in the East were due to his v! 
tories in the West. It is equally true in the edu 
tional army of the National metropolis that 
leaders in this hour had to gain their prestige 


lesser fields. There are as well equipped school m« 


in New York city as in any part of the world, but ! 
was impossible, as human nature is, to select ther 
and it was equally impossible to make the choi 
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from Chicago, Boston, or Philadelphia, except that 
Mr. Wight had recently gone there from Worcester. 
[t is no reflection upon Boston that Mr. Goodwin of 
Newton was selected. Some years ago a $7,000 pOsi-« 
tion ina Brooklyn institution chose between high school 
principals of Boston and Minneapolis. Ability, ex- 
perience, personality, were as three to one in favor of 
the Boston man; the chances of choice were as three 
to one in favor of the Minneapolis man, because a 
man looks so much more attractive by himself than 
in a crowd of eminent people, as suitings are more 
pleasing when seen at home than in a store with 
many brilliant rivals. 

All this must be reckoned with by the young man 
and woman who enter upon professional life in a 
large city, where they will have a larger salary, more 
incitement to culture and professional growth and 
every probability to routine promotion in the 
department of work elected, but in a sense he must 
be a part of a machine. He cannot have the advan- 
tages without the disadvantages. : 


SOME FACTS FOR THE GEOGRAPHY 
ULASS. 


The publications of the United States Bureau of 
Statistics, at Washington, afford most excellent mate- 
rial for school use, providing facts for arithmetic, 
geography, timely topics, and various other branches 
of classroom work, and furnishing information in re- 
gard to many of the most important phases of our 
national life. 

On the basis of the reports of this bureau, it is 
stated that the total value of the export trade of the 
United States for the year ending June last was over 
£900,000,000 and of the imports more than $800,000,- 
000, a trifle less than half of which was non-dutiable. 
Great Britain and her possessions—the British Em- 
pire—provided over $265,000,000 of these imports, 
and took—in part for re-exportation—products to the 
value of some $525,000,000. The United Kingdom, 
the British Isles, alone provided $175,000,000 worth 
of our imports, and took $430,000,000 of the exports. 
The importsfrom and exports to Germany were each in 
the neighborhood of $100,000,000, the exports slightly 
exceeding the imports. France and Canada follow in 
ihe importance of their total trade, although the 
United States imports a larger value from Brazil than 
from either France or Canada. Cuba also provides 
more imports than Canada. We also buy extensively 
from Japan, while Holland, Belgium, and Italy are 
among our large customers. 

Sugar takes the first place in order of importance 
among the imports into the United States,with a value 
of nearly $92,000,000. Coffee is a close second at 
some $5,000,000 less. Wool and its manufactures, silk 
goods, chemicals, cotton goods, hides, and skins are 
other classes of goods of which we purchase large 
values abroad. 

Cotton is our most important export, the value last 
year amounting to more than $195,000,000. Bread 
stuffs amount to some $50,000,000 less, with other 
provisions to nearly as great a value. These are fol- 
lowed by mineral oil, animals, iron and its manu- 
factures, wood and its manufactures, tobacco, copper, 
leather, ete. 

The trade of the year ending in June last was of 
nearly $50,000,000 greater value than that of the pre- 
ceding year, in imports, and some $75,000,000 greater 
in the value of its exports. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The ease with which the Republican senators, in 
caucus, reached an agreement upon the difficult 
sugar schedule of the tariff bill points to a rapid com- 
pletion of that measure. The minute fraction of a 
cent upon which the differences in this schedule have 
turned means a good deal to the refiners, and some- 
thing, perhaps, to the consumer; but to the public at 
large the main consideration is the rate of progress on 


the bill. Tf an agreement can be reached on the sugar 
schedule, the chance of harmonizing other differences 
seems to be good. The Republicans have held pretty 
solidly together in voting down proposed amend- 
ments, excepting those that were favored by the com- 
mittee, and there has been no suggestion of anything 
like factious opposition on the other side. The 
present outlook is that the bill will be passed by the 
senate within two or three weeks, in substantially the 
form which the Republican senators choose to give it; 
and that when it becomes law, it will be ina form mid- 
wav between those of the house and senate bills. 
* * * 

The recent lynching case at Urbana, Ohio, has at- 
tracted unusual attention, partly because the incident 
throughout was of just such a character as those with 
which Northern critics have been in the habit of re- 


proaching Southern communities; and partly because ° 


of the extraordinary attitude of some ordinarily ex- 
emplary citizens toward the members of the militia 
company who fired upon the mob. For the original 
demonstration of the mob, there was less provocation 
than usual, for the prisoner had been convicted and 
sentenced for his crime. For the outburst of popular 
anger against the soldiers there was absolutely no ex- 
cuse, The men did their plain duty, and the most 
deplorable feature of the affair was that the mayor, 
by directing their removal, gave the mob its desired 
opportunity, and thus inflicted a lasting reproach 
upon the city. There is a good deal more involved 
in this incident than the life of a negro criminal, or 
those of two citizens, vouched for as respectable, who 
formed a part of the mob. The whole broad question 
of the supremacy of law over disorder, and the right of 
the state to use all force necessary to execute the man- 
dates of justice is at issue. The citizens of Urbana 
acted, doubtless, under a hasty and almost unecontrol- 
lable impulse; but if it were once conceded that their 
action was right, there would be an end to law and 


government. 
ok * * 


lhe circumstances under which the delegates to the 
congress of the Universal Postal Union have been 
making their tour of observation about the country 
are not such as to reflect much credit upon our 
national hopitality. ‘These gentlemen are among the 
highest postal officials in the countries from which 
they come. ‘They came with a natural expectation of 
employing the intervals in their sessions in visiting 
points of interest in this country; and in the different 
Muropean capitals where the congress has previously 
met entertainment by the national authorities has 
been on the most lavish scale. But congress was in a 
frugal mood when this matter was brought to its at- 
tention, and after delaying action untjl almost the 
date of the assembling of the delegates, it finally ap- 
propriated just one-fourth of what the post-office 
department asked for. This left the department 
without any funds for entertainment, and this sight- 
seeing trip was made possible only by begging free 
transportation, the free use of palace and sleeping 
cars, and even, on some occasions, the free use of street 
cars, besides numerous levies on private hospitality. 
It is reported, and may easily be believed, that the 
official conductors of this party of perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty gentlemen and ladies have been in a 
state of uneasiness all along the itinerary, uncertain 
at what point they might have to face about and re- 
turn incontinently to Washington. 

* * * 

‘The latest advices from Honolulu report a continu- 
ance of the diplomatic deadlock between the Hawaiian 
and Japanese governments, over the exclusion of 
Japanese immigrants. Both parties are firm; Japan, 
in insisting upon an indemnity, and a pledge that the 
incident shall not be repeated; and Hawaii, in main- 
taining the rightfulness of her policy and a purpose to 
continue it. The Japanese minister is said to have 
intimated an intention to sever diplomatic relations; 


and one or two more Japanese men-of-war are on their 
way to Honolulu. ‘The American admiral is reported 
to have told the Japanese minister, in an emphatic but 


unofficial manner, that the United States wished 
Japan to keep her hands off Hawaii. Whether he did 
so or not, that is precisely what our government is 
likely to insist upon, and it is to be hoped that Japan 
will realize that fact before the situation becomes more 
awkward than it is. 

* * * 

The Spanish cabinet crisis was of short duration. 
It ended in the recommissioning of Senor Canovas 
and his associates by the queen regent, and an official 
announcement that the policy, as well as the per- 
sonnel, of the government would remain unchanged. 
This turn of affairs has caused not a little bewilder- 
ment at Madrid and elsewhere. The avowed reason 
of Senor Canovas’ resignation was that he could not 
carry on affairs while the Liberals, irritated against 
the Duke of Tetuan, refused to enter the Cortes. But 
the Duke of ‘Tetuan is as obnoxious as ever to the 
Liberals, and the latter are as little disposed as ever to 
participate in legislation. Nothing therefore has been 
settled; and it is likely that the new lease of life to the 
Canovas cabinet is a temporary make-shift, to con- 
tinue until the diplomatic correspondence between 
Madrid and Washington has reached some definite re- 
sult. With or without more extensive changes, it is 
probable that both the Duke of Tetuan and General 
Weyler will before long be cut adrift. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 


Four of the leaders of the Massachusetts senate are re- 
cent teachers,—A. S. Roe of the Worcester high school, 
J. H. Flint of Weymouth high school, Mr. Harwood of the 
Newton Centre grammar school, and James E. Hayes, 
submaster in Charlestown. 

* 

Harvard has received in twenty-eight years gifts to the 
amount of $9,209,703. The permanent funds have in- 
creased five fold and the income five and a half fold. The 
rate of interest has fallen in twenty years from 7.59 per 
cent. to 4.73 per cent. In twenty-eight years the students 
have increased from 1,043 to 3,674. 

ok 

Wellesley College is to make more than ever of her de- 
partment of education the coming year. Arrangements 
have been made with John T. Prince, Ph. D., of the state 
board of education to take charge of the professional 
courses, and his state work will be arranged accordingly. 

* ok as 

Ada R. Kinsman, a teacher of a Boston private school, 
is one of the most useful Sunday school normal class 
teachers in New England, and her services are much in 


demand. 
* a 


Seth Sears of the Prince school is a resident of Cam- 
bridge, where he is one of the most useful of the young 


men, especially in church and Sunday school effort. 


Supervisor Walter S. Parker of Boston is chairman of 
the Reading school board and one of the leading citizens. 
* * 
Col. John D. Billings of Cambridge is the first school- 
master ever given a place upon the military staff of the 
governor of Massachusetts, and to the credit of the pro- 
fession be it said he honors the staff by his presence. 

* 

In an entertaining course of lectures in the English 
high school hall, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller has presented 
the habits and characteristics of the New England birds 
with unusual skill. She has been both inspiring and in- 
forming. 

* k 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead of the New England Magazine has 
arranged fora second most delightful “Old South Pil- 
gzrimage to the Homes and Haunts of Whittier beside the 
Merrimack,” on June 26. There is to be a special train 
from Boston to Haverhill, leaving the Union station at 
9 o’clock. From Haverhill the party goes by electrics to 
the birthplace of Whittier, three miles away. At this 
seene of “Snow Bound” there is to be a stay of three 
hours, with a caterer’s luncheon and several appropriate 
addresses. After luncheon the party will go by electrics 
to Whittier’s Amesbury home, climbing Power hill. The 
return to Haverhill will be by steamer up the Merrimack, 
and thence by train to Boston, reaching here by 8 o’clock. 
Price for the trip, including luncheon, will be but $2.00. 

If the Newton school board promotes to the principalship 
Ezra W. Sampson, who has been the most prominent subordi- 
nate,teacher, always popular, for many years, his promotion 
will be an act of delayed justice which the profession, the citi- 
zens, and the students will appreciate, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


rists of this department are requested to send 
addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
direct any personal 


(Contributors and ane 
their correct names ant 
for use, but that we may know to whom to 


correspondence. } 


“HEAD OVER HEELS” OR “* HEELS OVER HEAD.” 


In one of the leading daily papers the following appeared : 
“While silver in London is tumbling head over heels, the 
quotation for wheat in Liverpool remains as firm as a rock.” 

How did this phrase, ‘thead over heels,” originate and what 
does it really mean? It is no doubt ordinarily taken as equiva- 
lent to ‘‘topsy-turvy,”’ which phrase Webster defines,—‘‘In an 
with the top or head downward; as to turn a 


inverted position, 
> If this is what it means, it should be 


carriage topsy-turvy.’ 
heels over head.” 
In the celebrated Greek comedy, the ‘Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes,” which was written partly to ridicule Socrates’ school 
of philosophy at Athens, a man who had become deeply in- 
volved in debt proposed to attend a term at the school, where 
it was said they could prove that wrong was right and right* 
was wrong, and so he could by that method prove that he did 
not owe the debts. Being admitted to the hovel where the 
school was held, he saw some men with their heads stuck in 
the ground, and having asked what these men were doing, he 
was told that they were studying geology with their heads and 
astronomy with the other end. Now these men were really 
‘heels over head,” or topsy-turvy. R. by, 


SCHOOLROOM LIBRARIES. 


In order to show the present relations existing between 
libraries and schools, it will be necessary to have some 
knowledge as to the number of public schools in the coun- 
try in which there are schoolroom libraries in actual 
operation, and also as to the number of schools which 
have direct service from a public library with the books 
under the teacher’s immediate charge. Those knowing 
of such collections and of such work being carried on, of 
the degree of success attained in their use, of the spirit in 
which the work is carried on, or any other information 
which would go to show the conditions as they exist, will 
give valuable assistance to the work of the library section 
of the N. E. A. by forwarding such information as they 
may possess relative to these points, to the undersigned. 

M. E. AHERN, 
Secretary Library Section N. A,, 
Library Bureau, Chicago. 


HOME PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The Youth’s Companion gives the following simple sug- 
gestions for home physical culture. ‘(1) Make it a rule 
to keep the back of the neck close to the back of the collar. 
(2) Roll the shoulders backward and downward. (3 
Try to squeeze the shoulder blades together many times 
aday. (4) Stand erect at short intervals during the day 
—head up, chin in, chest out, shoulders back. (5) Walk 
or stand with hands clasped behind head and elbows wide 
apart. (6) Walk about, or even run upstairs, with from 
ten to forty pounds on top of head. (7) Try to look at 
the top of your high-cut vest or your necktie. (8) Prae- 
tice arm-movements of breast-stroke swimming while 
standing or walking. (9) Hold arms behind back. (10) 
Carry a cane or an umbrella behind small of back or 
behind neck. (11) Put hands on hips, with elbows back 
and fingers forward. (12) Walk with thumbs in arm- 
holes of vest. (18) When walking, swing arms and 
shoulders strongly backward. (14) Stand now and then 
during the day with all the posterior parts of the body, so 
far as possible, touching a vertical wall. (15) Look up- 
ward as you walk on the sunny side of the street.” 


MUSIC. 


After the teacher who thinks she cannot teach music 
comes the boy who thinks he can’t learn music, who 
doesn’t mean to try, and who is perfectly sure he can't 
sing. Let us give these boys credit for sincerity, be very 
much in earnest in our theme, surround them with a 
musical atmosphere (in music hour and out of it), and I 
think the boy who will not succumb would be hard to find, 
Of course he must give the same attention to the work re- 
quired in music that he gives to his problems in arith- 
metic, but if we can lead him to feel that, from the worlds 
which form an eternal choir in their harmonious move- 
ments, to his unconsciously keeping step with a compan- 
ion on the way from school, all the universe is one great 
harmony, we need not fear his being a discordant ele- 
ment. And his smile, as he slyly looks at us during the 
music period to see if we notice his efforts to sing, 
the index of a new soul life. 


—Miss Ula M, Kinkaid, in Report, 


will be 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING. By M. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
(10x1214). 80 pp. Full-page plates, 
$1.10. 

It is useless to attempt to give any adequate idea of the 
scope, utility, and beauty of this book. That blackboard 
drawing is indispensable to good teaching goes without 
saying; that few teachers are able to use the blackboard 
with anything like the power they should is equally self- 
evident: that the attempts to help teachers to the de- 
sired power have been inadequate is also apparent. This 
book attempts nothing but the skillful use ot the black- 
board in making cirele patterns; objects from circles, 
such as the bicycle, watch, etc.; oval patterns; objects 
from the oval, such as leaves, pears, fishes, fowls, trowel, 
dishes, carrots, racket, banjo, ete.; spiral forms and 
figures, such as shells, snails, springs, etc.; fishes, crabs, 
thirteen varieties; leaves, cones, flowers, fourteen vari- 
eties; birds in great variety; flowers; insects; thehuman 
figure; toys; drawing for geography; for history; for 
nature study; for literature. 

Every drawing is an outline merely, and is accompanied 
by the principles upon which it rests, and by explicit di- 
rections as to how to get the practice requisite for the 
skillful use of the crayon and blackboard in the teaching 
of the everyday, subjects. 


Swannell. 
Cloth 
Price, 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. By Alfred Angot. Inter- 
national Scientific Series. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. 264 pp. Eighteen illustrations. 

This seventy-seventh volume in the International Sci- 
entific Series is scientifically reliable and every way inter- 
esting to those who seek information regarding the 
auroral displays, either descriptive or theoretical. The 
first adequate treatment given the subject was in 1735. 
and the only other valuable work was in 1840; accounts 
of observations take in Lapland in 1888-9, of which this 
yolume is a reproduction of the essentials from the 
standpoint of science and popular interest. 

SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE. For Schools, Homes, and 
Bands of Mercy. Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. Provi- 
dence: Art and Nature Publishing Company. Price, 
cents. 

This book might well be called “Songs of Happy Life 
and Useful Living,” since it is calculated to make chil- 
dren useful as well as happy. It is a musical companion 
to “Black Beauty.” There are thirty beautiful songs es- 
pecially designed to inspire children with kindness to 
animals, birds, and bees; page after page of delightful 
music suitable for opening and closing school, for all sea- 
sons of the vear, and for all occasions. 

The music is selected with a special view to having it 
enjoyed by the children, while the words are selected for 
their adaptation to all school ocecasions, with special view 
to helpfulness ofthe children to each other and their kind- 
ness to all creatures. The department devoted to ‘“Lib- 
erty, Love, and Peace,” consisting of songs suitable for 
Memorial Day, Washington's Birthday, ete., is a patriotic 
tonic; while that devoted to “Nature and Seasons” is 
adapted for Arbor Day, May Day, ete. Bird Day has a 
department to itself. Several pagesare given to‘‘Humane 
Education,” with a variety of helps to the teacher who 
desires to train the children to be kind and careful in 
their relations to inanimate life. The price of this book 
of 200 pages is but thirty cents. The author has be- 
come a public benefactor by preparing this book, giving 
to the world so much that is so good for so lowa price, 
While primarily arranged for the schools, it is thoroughly 
adapted to Bands of Mercy and all kindred organizations. 


WHAT ALL THE WORLD'S A-SEEKING. By Ralph 
Waldo Trine. Third edition. Boston: George H. El- 
lis. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The success of Mr. Trine’s book is deserved. He has 
written upon the vital law of true life, true greatness, 
power, and happiness with a spirit rarely attained. It is 
a sermon without sermonizing, a moral force without 
moralizing, and it can but help to make the world happier 
and better, brighter, and more genuine. 

ROBERT THE BRUCE AND THE STRUGGLE FOR 
SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE, By Sir Herbert Max- 
well. Heroes of the Nations Series. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth. 3887 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No other series has furnished such high grade, inter- 
esting, reliable accounts, historical and biographical, of 
the leading heroes of the nations, and there is no lowering 
of the standard. It may be due in part to the fact that 
Mr. Maxwell has a hero of exceptional inspiration, a peo- 
ple of sturdy virtues, a country of matchless charms but 
he has certainly produced a book whose characters, de- 
scriptions, and delineations are as enchanting as any his- 
torical romance ever written. ‘ine illustrations are 
beantiful, and one can but feel that he is indeed a lover 
of Scotland when he closes these pages. 

RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
paper, 25 cents in linen. 

CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 
R. Noyes. 86 pp. 

SHAKESPEARE’S -MACBETH. Edited by Helen Gray 
Cone, 110 pp. 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited by Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody. Double number. 195 pp. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

More than a hundred numbers of the “Riverside Litera - 
ture Series” testify to the virtues of the undertaking no 
less than to the sensible taste of American teachers. Be- 
ginning with the choicer gems from the New England 
\ riters whose writings have always been associated so 
intimately with the fortunes and the fame of Houghton 
reso - Co., the editors of the series have enlarged their 
scope to keep in service wrt 
rvice to the constantly widening of lit 
so noticeable 


SERIES. 15 cents in 


Edited by George 


In young people as in old, which has been 
SO Satisfactory a phenomenon of the 
ust decade, The business sense of the firm has rarely 


been in closer accord with the demands of that good tast« 
which has won them so many faithful adherents than jn 
the management of this series. The policy pursued has 
been to select only the choice pieces of real literature, pre 
senting each in its entirety; and with as little explanator, 
and editorial matter as would suffice to make’ the book in 
telligible and interesting to youthful readers. But th, 
real innovation, and that for which every lover of re:! 
literature—who must perforce be a lover of good books 

has chiefly to thank Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., j. 
in the ample proof they have afforded that a hook may 1 
made cheap enough to be available for ordinary schou| 
use, and, at the same time, be well printed on good paper. 
artistically arranged, and substantially bound. Every j. 
sue of the “Riverside Literature Series” is a pleasure 1, 
eye and hand, as well as to the mind and thoughtful sens: 


THE AGE OF WORDSWORTH. By C. H. Herford. 
Litt. D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
315 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

English literature from 1798 to 1830 was in a transition 
period, In 1830 Tennyson and I*elicia Hemans ushered 
in modern English in England, and Longfellow first ap 
peared as the forerunner of Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, ete. In 1798 Wordsworth and Coleridge struck 
the keynote for lyrical ballads. Hood was born in 179s, 
Carlyle and Keats were three years old, Sheiley six, Byron 
eight, DeQuincey ten, Tom Moore seventeen, Southey 
twenty-two, Coleridge twenty-four, Scott twenty-tive. 
Wordsworth twenty-six. In the thirty-two years which 
are styled the age of Wordsworth Scott wrote his famous 
historical novels. Burke wrote as the statesman, Camp- 
bell, Moore, Keble, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor, Maria 
Edgeworth, Jane Austen, Southey, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth were all at their best. Dr. Herford is an English- 
man, but he writes with more personality than nationality 
in his pen. 

A CHILD-WORLD. By James Whitcomb Riley. In 
dianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. Cloth. Gilt 
Illustrated. 209 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a continuous chronicle in Mr. Riley’s inimitable 
verse of child life, old home tales, and episodes. That it 
is all beautiful goes without saying; that it is an enchant- 
ing way to get wisdom is entirely clear. No other has 
ever woven such inspiring sentiment with the facts of 
human nature as a background, and all with such de- 
lightful and ingenious phrasing. The culminating les- 
son of the book is in this stanza:— 

“Oh, Child-world: After this world—just as when 

I found you first sufficed 
My soulmost need—if I found you again, 
With all my childish dream so realized, 

I should not be surprised.” 

The verses are all so good, so alluring that it is useless 
to quote. The work opens with a description of his birth- 
place: 

“Set just one side the centre of 2 small 

But very hopeful Indian town,— 

And accidentally recall 

: ‘ ‘ the main highway, 

From east to west,—historic in its day, 
Known as ‘The National Road’——old-itimers, all 
Who linger yet, will happily recall 

It as the scheme and handiwork, as weil 
As property, of ‘Uncle Sam,’ and tell 

Of its importance, ‘long and long afore 
Railroads wuz ever dreampt of!’ ” 


With much detail is told the story of the child home in 
Indiana in the middle of the century. There is much in 
these lines that reminds one in spirit and sentiment of 
“Snow Bound.” ‘Then follows a description of ‘The Old 
Hfome Folks.” Five children of various ages are artis- 
tically portrayed. 

Johnty, the oldest, and the best, perhaps, 
Of the five happy little Hoosier chaps. 
* 
Next.after Johnty came 
His little tow-head brother, Buet by name, 
And O, how white his hair was—and how thick 
His face with freckles,—and his ears, how quick 
And curious and intrusive. 
* * 
Next, Mamie, with her hazy cloud of hair, 
And the blue skies of eyes beneath it there, 
Her dignified and “little lady” airs 
Of never either romping up the stairs, 
Or falling down them. 
Then, Alex, with his freckles, and his freaks 
Of temper, and the peach-bloom of his cheeks, 
And “amber-colored hair.”’ 
* ae 
Then, next to Alex,—and the last, indeed, 
Of these five little ones of whom you read, 
Was baby Lizzie, with her velvet lisp,— 
As though her elfin lips had caught some wisp 
Of floss between them as they strove with speech, 
Which ever seemed just in, yet out, of reach 
Though what her lips missed, her dark eyes cou!!! 
say 
With looks that made her meaning clear as day 

But it is impossible to quote the descriptions of t!\' 
father and mother and the Crawford girls, Ella and 1! 
and of the relation of every child to every other, ana | 
an innumerable array of other persons and ‘things, cond 
tions and combinations. All in all, it is a delightful boo 
about the child world, in which children, big and litt! 
ure always interested. 

GERMAN SCHOOL SYSTEM AND ITS LESSONS 1° 
AMERICA. By Levi Seeley, Ph.D. New Yerk: E. ! 
Kellogg & Co. Cloth. 251 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Seeley has made acareful study of the commo! 
school system of Germany, both historically and by pe! 
sonal inspection. He is a careful student and good o! 
server, and this presentation of the school life a! 
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To School Committees: 
DO YOU KNOW WHAT THE ADVANTAGE IS OF USING THE 


Samples sent free on request. 


P. O. Box 643 A. 


HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS? 


In a nut-shell it is this: Every $30.00 paid us annu- 
ally takes care of about $1,000.00 worth of text-books, 
both inside and out, which are daly subject to WEN 
TEAR, AND DESTRUCTION, Can you afford not to avail your- 
selves of this plain, simple manner of caring for the 
books under your charge ?. The business grows every 
year, showing that merit and economy mist be the 
basis of growth. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK - COVER CO., 
Sprinefield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 
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PERRY & CO. 
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College 


RIAN.) Vertical 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given, 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N.Y. 


methods of that country comes in good time. It is a 
creditable piece of work from the standpoint of a critic, 
and it is helpful to those who would know what the sys- 
tem is and how it may be utilized by American teachers 
and school officers. Dr. Seeley has arranged his work in 
thirty-seven chapters, touching upon the beginnings and 
development of the system, administration, regulations, 
organization, authorities, buildings, methods, training of 
teaching, curriculum, pensioning of teachers,and kindred 
topics. 


FOREIGN IDEAS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. By Rev. Father George Zurcher. The 
Raycroft Quarterly, No. 3. East Aurora, N. Y. 55 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The able editorial management of, the Raycroft Quar- 
terly has succeeded in elevating that curious periodical 
from the depths into which it sunk on its first issue—the 
Stephen Crane collection—and even though it has been at 
the expense of proofreading, which may be supposed to 
be, like the pope, a ‘‘secondary”’ consideration in the East 
Auroran code, congratulations are well deserved by El- 
bert Hubbard and his intellectual family. 

Father Zurcher of Buffalo appears as an able defender 
of the thoroughly-Americanized members of the Roman 
church. The details of the controversy, in which Bishop 
Keane's recent resignation has been only an episode 
Which chanced to attract much popular interest, do not 
concern non-Catholics very deeply. But the fact that 
there is a struggle going on is important, and this vigor- 
ous little essay offers an excellent opportunity. to acquaint 
oneself with the main points which are urged by those 
who are not one whit less good Catholics because they 
are also very good Americans. 

SCHOOL, MANAGEMENT AND SCHOOL METHODS. 
By James Baldwin, LL.D., of the University of Texas. 
International Education Series. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cloth. 395 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Baldwin has prepared an eminently practical book 
for reading circles, teachers’ meetings, normal and train- 
ing school classes, and for those who are reviewing the 
theory and practice of teaching, or are studying in prep- 
aration for examinations for a teacher's certificate. It is 
cone of the few books that have been pubiished for the 
help of teachers in a practical way. Mr. Baldwin is him- 
self a great teacher, and he has written as he teaches, not 
for his own glory. but for the good of the children, who 
will be the better taught because of this book. 


THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Georges Pellis- 
Version by Anne Garrison 


sier. Authorized English 
Brinten. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 
Gilt. Heavy paper. Delightful typography. 504 pp. 


M. Pellissier has given a picture as well as a history of 
ontemporary French literature, and, at the same time, 
treats philosophically the evolution of the literary move- 
ment of the century; and there is reason for speciai satis- 
faction in the appearance of this valuable work in Eng- 
lish for the first time. Modern French writing has been 
the target for casual critics for a long time, but of late the 
better critics have been “hedging,” and the translation of 
this masterly defense of modern French literature ex- 
plains the cause of the changed tone in some scholarly 
American critics, and shows the inspiration of some bril- 
liant recent championship of French writers. 

This work of Pellissier has itself been styled a modern 
classic by some of the bitterest former critics of the 
French literature of the century. There has never been 
so powerful an analysisof the contemporary literary 
movement of any modern nation as this. He endows 
each of the swiftly-succeeding phases of thought with its 
own peculiar life, and relates its various counter-currents 
to the constant progress of ideas which gives the vivid 
charm and unbroken interest of a panoramic picture. He 
treats the products of literary art as documents upon 
aesthetic development. 

This work of Pellissier has itself been styled a modern 
work on philosophy. The work as it comes to us has a 
purpose rather than a moral in its treatment by inference 
with the moral issues involved in unfolding the relation 
of literature to the great human questions that have been 
involved in French civilization during the century. No 
one has ever before made so effective use of the strength, 
yveakness, and significance of the extravagances of life 
and literature in any given period. The work is one of 
the most refreshing contributions to the literature of the 
day. It is informing, entertaining, and inspiring. It 
charms by its thought and phrasing, while itsliterary sur- 
prises are delightful. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. Part 


I. By F. V. N. Painter. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. Cloth. 276 pp. Illustrated. 


This is an admirable analysis of American literature, 
a clear study of the American literary situation, a sketchy 
recital of the essential biographical facts, a critical esti- 
mate of the most important writings. The perspective 
is good, prominence being given to the leading periods 
and principal writers. The periods are first and second 
Colonial, Revolutionary, and first and second natural. 
Selected as the principal writers are John Smith, Cotton 
Mather, Franklin, Jonathan Edwards, Jefferson, and 
Hamilton, irving, Cooper, Bryant, Poe, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Loweil, Whittier, and Holmes. In 
addition to these there are many writers of lesser note. 


UPLAND PASTURES. By Adeline Knapp. 
rora, N. Y.: Rayeroft Printing Shop. 

This collection of charming out-door essays, breathing 
the life and spirit of spring and early summer in every 
sentence, is beautifully printed and daintily illustrated. 
\s a work of art it is a masterpiece, and the literary 
flavor is delicious. To make one's sense of proprietorship 
the more satisfying, it is issued in an edition of 600 copies 
only, each numbered and signed. 


East Au- 


THE STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. By Frederick W. Speirs. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 122 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Every one who has, as a stranger, had occasion to com- 
prehend the mysteries of the street railway sytem of 
Philadelphia will readily understand how f:scinaving a 
theme must have been the study of its history and its 
present condition, The first grant of franchise privileges 
for local transportation was made more than sixty-five 
years ago, when the two square miles of the city had al- 
ready become the centre of a suburban district which has 
gradually been absorbed into a city of 130 square miles, 
bound together by surface railways of a mileage surpassed 
only by that of the various counties which constitute the 
municipality of Chicago, and by that of the equally un- 
wieldly “Greater New York.” Dr. Speirs, who occupies 
the chair of economics and history at Drexel Institute in 
Philadelphia, has studied the growth of this system of in- 
ter-communication, and the problems to which it has 
given rise, with much care and considerable insight into 
forees and motives, and the essay which embodies his re- 
sults contains a wealth of material and of suggestions 
which cannot fail to prove of high value to every student 
of municipal affairs, and to all who have to do with the 
problems of local railways. 


COMPOSITION-RHETORIC FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Fred Newton Scott and Joseph Villiers 
Denney. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. Cloth. 3872 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

The book aims to make composition and rhetoric help 
each other in acquiring skill in the correct and graceful 
use of English; to develop the power of writing para- 


wzraphs clearly and effectively; to implant theories and 


practices, through the use of which the youth in secondary 
schools shall acquire a habit of growth in the effective 
use of the pen which shall abide with them in after school 
days. Its aims are largely realized in the work, which 
certainly lifts composition and rhetoric above the sen- 
tence to the paragraph. 
PENNSYLVANIA, COLONY AND COMMONWEALTH. 
By Sidney George Fisher. Philadelphia: T. Coates & 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 442 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Pennsylvania owes much of the universal appreciation 
of her glory in history, literature, science, and the indus- 
tries to the fact that she has had many popular chroniclers 
of her great deeds, but no one has succeeded so well as Mr. 
Fisher, author of ‘‘The Making of Pennsylvania,” in writ- 
ing reliable history in brief narrative romance. No other 
colony had so unique a proprietor, no other had such an 
interesting “idea’’ upon which to found a colony, no other 
had so romantic a relation to Indians, no other was so dis- 
tinctively the keystone in the colonial arch that bridged 
the pioneer settlers’ hardships to the glorious American 
union. It was not accidental that the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed in Pennsylvania. Standing be- 
tween the prejudices of the North and South, she had not 
aroused the prejudices of either. It was not accidental 
that Gettysburg was on Pennsylvania’s soil, and that on 
that fateful July day the hopes of the Confederacy passed 
the meridian. The Southern people, the successors of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry, honestly be- 
lieved that the state had a multitude of sympathizers with 
their cause, and that if they could but plant their banner 


on her soil there would be such a response that the begin- 
ning of the end would come. It was all that, but quite 
other than they thought. Mr. Fisher has mastered the 
facts, and has presented them in an attractive style. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, publish, in their Standard Series of English 
Classics (cloth; 35 cents each), ‘‘Dryden’s Palamon,” edi- 
ted and annotated by Warren Fenno Gregory, and ‘“Ar- 
cite’; also Carlyle’s “Essay on Burns,” edited by W. K. 
Wickes. This is an exceedingly handy form in which to 
have these volumes—2%x6%, in dainty binding. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co., issue Tennyson’s 
“The Princess,’ edited by George Edward Woodbury of 
Columbia University in Longman’s English Classic 
Series. The introduction is an admirable biography; the 
suggestions to the teachers are clear and helpful; the 
chronological table gives every important incident in the 
life and literary career of Lord Tennyson, classified with 
a contemporary history. The whole is carefully anno- 
tated, 


A new edition of a work which has become almost a 
classic, Smith’s “Smaller History of Greece,” has just 
been published by the Harpers. This excellent little 
manual has been rewritten and revised fully by Carleton 
l.. Brownson, instructor in Greek in Yale University. 
The new book is set in larger type than the old edition, 
and contains many new illustrations. It is covered with 
an attractive dark red binding. The price of the book 
is $1.00. 


Dr. B. W. Arnold of MceCabe’s University school, Rich- 
mond, has published in the Johns Hopkins Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Series XV., No. 1-2, pp.86: 
50 cents), an admirable study of the tobacco industry in 
Virginia from 1860 to 1894, The essay will prove of the 
greatest interest to all who are watching the New South, 
and who are concerned with the various factors in its 
growing prosperity and the recovery of its old-time 
strength and power. 


A more auspicious time than the present could scarcely 
be desired for the re-issue, in the handy form of an Old 
South Leaflet (No. 75), of William Penn’s significant 
“Essay Towards the Present and Future Peace of 
Iurope,” which was first printed in the winter of 1693--94, 
while war was raging on the continent. The plan for an 
“Establishment of an European Dyet, Parliament or Es- 
tates,” is perhaps hardly more feasible after the lapse of 
two centuries, but the suggestive value of the essay has 
only grown greater with passing time. 


Dr. Joseph S. Ames of Johns Hopkins University says in 
the preface of his ‘Theory of Physics,” recently brought 
cout, that his aim in writing this book is to give a concise 
statement of the experimental facts on which science of 
physics is bused, and to present with these statements the 
accepted theories which correlate or “explain” them, 
Their “explanation,” in terms of more fundamental ideas 
and principles, at Dr. Ames’ hand, makes a book of some 
500 octavo pages. It is evident at a glance that the plan 
for this work was very carefully made, as the divisions of 
the book are splendidly bound. Professor Rowland Watts 
of the Western Maryland College says: “I think the book 
is like Dr. Ames, clear, concise, and modern.” 

Harper & Brothers of New York publish this book 
At $1.60. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“England.” By Frances E. Cooke. Price, 60 cents.——"Germany.” 
By Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. Price, 60 cents.— ‘In Brook and 
Bayou.” By Clara Kern Bayliss. Price, 60 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

“The Romance of a Jesuit Mission.” By M. Bourchier Sanford. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

“Era of Colonization, 1492-1689." Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Price, $2.00.—*Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” Edited by J. B. Bury.‘ Elementary Drawing.” 
sy Elizabeth Moore Hallowell. New York: Macmillan & Co, 

‘Hymnal for Primary Classes.” Price, 20 cents.—“Gateways to 
; hae Price, 50 cents, Philadelphia: American Sunday School 
Inion. 

“Little Journeys.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Flight of a Tartar Tribe.” By Thomas De Quincey, Edited by 
Milton Haight Turk. Price, 25 cents. —*“Tennyson’s The Princess.” 
Edited by William J. Rolfe. Price, 30 cents. “The Aéneid” (Books 
Translated by Christopher P. Cranch, Price, 15cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“English Lyric Poetry, 1500-1700.” 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Via Latina.” By William ©, Collar. Price, 85 cents.— Method 
in History.” By William H. Mace. Price, $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“Drei Kleine Lustpiele.”’ Edited by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. 
Price, 30 cents.‘ Stories of Long Ago.” By Grace H. Kupfer. 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. e 

“Studies in Literature and Composition,’ By W. H, Skinner. 
Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller, ‘ 


Rosa Bonheur. Price,10 cents. New York: 


Price, $1.50. New York: Charles 
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For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “1 have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

June 21--24: Utah Siate Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Logan, Utah. 

June 22--24: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

June 28--30: University of Convocation, 
Albany N. Y. 

June 28--30: Arkansas State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Little Rock, Ark. 

June 29 to July 2: ‘Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Waco, Tex. 

June 29--30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Toledo, O. 

June 29--July 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Waco, Texas. 

June 29—July 2: Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association, Bowling Green, Ky. 
June 29 to July 1: Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, New Castle, Pa. 
June 30--July 2: West Virginia Educza- 
tional Association, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
June 380--July 5: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Paris Mt., S. C. 
July 1--2: Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation of America, New Haven, Ct. 
July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, New York City, N. Y. 

July 6-8: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y. 

July t--9: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal, Canada. 
July 18--15: Maryland State Teachers’ 
Association, Blue Mountain, Md. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 


Arkansas.—Normal course in French and 


1897. 


German, July 5 to August 7, Eureka Springs, 
Berlitz & Co. 
California.—Leland Stanford University, 
May 3ist, Stanford University. 
Colorado.—Denver normal and prepara- 
tory, June 14 to July 12, Denver, Fred Dick. 


lllinois.—-Cook County normal summer 
school, July 5, Chicago, W. S. Jackman. 
University of Chicago, July 1, Chicago, The 
Examiner. 

Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
summer school, June 10, Valparaiso, H. B. 
Brown. State normal school, June 28 to 
August 6, ‘Terre Haute, Ellwood & Kemp. 


Iowa.—Western Normal College, June 8 to 
July 21, Shenandoah, J. M. ilussey. 


Kansas.—Kansas state normal school, 
June 11to August 12, Emporia, E. L. 
Payne. 

Kentucky.—Summer school, May 24 to 
June 18, Somerset, A. Livingstone. 


Massachusetts.—Harvard University 
summer school, July 6, Cambridge, M. 
Chamberlain. Laurel Park Teachers’ In- 
stitute, June 28 to July 3, Northampton, G. 
Fletcher. Martha’s Vineyard Summer 
Institute, July 12, Cottage City, Dr. W. A. 
Mowry, A. W. Edson, A. M., Worcester, 
Mass. The Sauveur summer school of 
languages, July 5 to August 13, Amherst, 
Dr. L. Sauveur. 


Michigan.—Kindergarten training 
school, July, Grand Rapids, Clara 
Wheeler. Petoskey Normal School and 
Business College, July, M. O. Graves. 
University of Michigan, July 7, August 18, 
Ann Arbor, J. H. Wade. Summer school 
of pedagogy and review, June 28 to August 
6, Benton Harbor, G. D. Edgeumbe. 

Michigan.—Benzonia College summer 
school July 6, six weeks, Benzonia, G. R, 
Colton. Ferris summer school, May 
24 to July 5, Big Rapids, W. N. Ferris. 


Nebraska.—Nebraska Normal College 
summer school, June 7, Wayne, J. M. Pite. 
Fremont Normal Institute, June 8, Fremont, 
W. II. Clemmons. 

New Hampshire.—Summer — schools, 
August 28, Durham, Hon. Fred Gowing. 


New York.—School of expression, -As- 
bury Park, F. T. Southwick. National 
summer school, July,Glens Falls, Sherman 
Williams. Summer school of the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, July 5 to 
August 18, New York University, New 
York, C. L. Bliss. 

New York.—Summer schools, July 12-13, 
Chautauqua, I. H. Stout, A. M. Thousand 
Island Park, W. Hendrick, A. M. Glens 
Falls, P. I. Bugbee, A. M. 


New Jersey.—Berlitz school of languages, 
June 1 to August 27, Asbury Park, N. A. Joly. 


Nova Scotia Summer school of science, 
July 7--22, Yarmouth, J. D. Seaman, Char- 
lottetown, P. E. I. 


Ohio.—Ohio State University, June 21 to 
July 17, Columbus. Pedagogical confer- 
ence, July 19--31, Columbus. American 
Normal College, June 8 to August 17, New 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania summe1 
school, July 12--30, Huntingdon, Professor 
W. E. Deatrick. Normal Chautauqua, EB. 
Stroudsburg, July 5, G. P. Bible. Phila- 
delIphia summer school, July 6--30, Phila- 
delphia, C. Munroe. 


Texas.—Baylor University summer 
school, June 14 to August 6, Waco, W. H. 
Pool. 

Vermont.—Summer schools, Barton, G. 
H. Andrews, Derby. St. Johnsbury, W. H. 
Taylor, Hardwick. Essex Junction, J. E. 
Allen, Westford. Randolph, E. 
Prichard, Bradford. Middlebury, F. E. 


“Don’t Jump!” 


Ina moment of 
we peril people often 
lose their heads.”’ 
Sometimes at a fire 
a frantic woman 
jumps to her death 
just as rescue is at 
hand. 

Women who suf- 
fer with some dis- 
ease or weakness 
until it becomes un- 
bearable, often jump 

into worse trouble and 
still further endanger their 
health by taking some so- 
called remedy prepared by 

“Ay an incompetent, uneducated 

\\ person, perhaps a mere 
nurse who has no knowledge of medi- 
cine and no experience in prescribing for 
complicated diseases. 

The safe and sensible course is to con- 
sult an educated, experienced physician. 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting physi- 
cian of the Invalids’ Hotel aud Surgical 
Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., may be con- 
sulted free of charge, either personally 
or by letter, and will give sound profes- 
sional advice to any woman who writes 
him. He is one of the most eminent 
living specialists in women’s diseases, 
and his ‘Favorite Prescription’’ has 
cured more troubles of this kind than 
any other remedy known to medical 
science. 

“I truly believe that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription saved my life,’’ writes Mrs. Maud Pearce, 
of Stoutsville, Fairfield Co., Ohio. ‘‘It is a sure 
and certain cure for ‘female troubles.’ I am 
having periect health. I am stout and can do 
all my housework. Nothing did me any good 
until I heard of you. Now I am well at last by 
taking your medicines. My good health pleases 
me and pleases my husband. He wants me to 
give you his good wishes, Every invalid lady 
should take Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription." 


For obstinate constipation, Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets are the most natural and 
truly scientific laxative and curative in 
the world. ‘They regulate and invigorate 
stomach, liver and bowels; cure bilious- 
ness, indigestion and kindred ailments, 
Soll by druggists. 


Bellows Falls. 
All these schools 
continue two weeks. 
Virginia.—Summer school of methods, 
June, Lynchburg, E. C. Glass. 
Wisconsin.— Summer school for physical 
training, July 6 to August 14, Milwaukee, 
W. A. Stecker, St. Louis, Mo. 


pegin August 2 and 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Commencement of the state normal 
school at Farmington occurred the week be- 
ginning with June 6. Rev. Dr. Mason of 
Brunswick delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon. General O. O. Howard delivered 
the principal address. 

The North Penobseot teachers’ conven- 
tion met at Lincoln May 28. There was a 
good attendance of teachers from out of 
town. Superintendent Harold C. Dow 
called the meeting to order, and intro- 
duced Rey. J. W. Hatch of Kingman as 
president. Papers were read by Miss A. 
G. Whitten, on ‘Intellectual Development 
to be Arrived at’; by Miss Laura Preble, 
on “Is the physical pupil neglected?” 
Superintendent Stetson spoke on the need 
of physical culture in training children. 
it was aninteresting and profitable meeting. 

In the debate between representatives 
of Bates College and Colby University, 
held recently at Lewiston, the victory was 
won by Bates. Hon. William H. Newell 
of Lewiston presided. The judges were 


Hon. Nathan Webb, judge of the United 
States district court, Portland; Rev. J. s. 
Jenkins, pastor of the State-street Congre- 
gational church, Portland; and Colonel] 
Horace Burbank, judge of the Saco Muni- 
cipal court. 

Commencement at Bowdoin College wil] 
be held during the week beginning June 20, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. All but one of the 
teachers in the state normal school— 
Messrs. Russell and Day and Misses Snell, 
Connor, Blood, and Bucknam—have re- 
signed, to take effect at the close of the 
term. ‘This is in nowise unexpected, as it 
has been anticipated for many months, 
They have not been happy in their work 
during the year. It is to be hoped that 
the school will not suffer beyond repair by 
its present misfortunes. 

The New Hampshire Association of 
Academy Teachers held a two days’ meet- 
ing at Tilton, beginning May 28. Princi- 
pal George W. Gile of Colby Academy, 
New London, delivered the address of wel- 


come, Principal H. E. Sargent of Brew- 
ster Academy, Wolfborough, spoke on 


botany; Professor A. H. Campbell, state 
normal school, Plymouth, on work of the 
yerman gymnasium; President C, §, 
Murkland of the Agricultural College, 
Durham, on “Relation of Normal School 
io Academy”; Superintendent Fred Gow- 
ing, on “The Art of Reading Latin”; K. F. 
Rubert, Holderness’ school, Plymouth, 
“Are the Colleges Requiring Too Much in 
the Line of Preparation from the Second- 
ary Schools?” Principal F. T. Farns- 
worth, Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, and 
Principal Isaac Walker, Pembroke Acad- 
emy, Pembroke, also spoke. The reading 
of papers was followed by a discussion. 
President William J. Tucker of Dart- 
mouth delivered an address on ‘“Democ- 
racy and Education.” 

Dartmouth College commencement will 
be held during the week beginning June 
27 and continuing through the 20th. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The Sub-Masters’ club met 
at the Hotel Brunswick, June 3. It was 
ladies’ night, and was intended as a com- 
plimentary dinner and reception to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer. Mrs. Howe being unable to at- 
tend, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was the 
guest of the club in her stead. Edward P. 
Shute, the president, was in the chair. 
Both ladies made addresses. Mrs. Palmer 
spoke upon ‘The Teacher’s Part in the 
Transformation of Society.” Mrs. Liver- 
more spoke upon ‘The Teachers of Our 
Public Schools.” “They rank second to 
none in their influence in the community,” 
she said. 

Examinations for admission to the high 
and Latin school will be held this year, 


$100 REWARD, $100 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hgll’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
taces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testl- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Pros. W. Hervey, Teachers’ College, N. Y. 
Dean assisted by staff of ten teaches courses 
in General Pedagogy, Psychology 
and Child Study, Theory and Meth- 
ods of the Kindergarten, Primary 
Teaching, Geography, History, 
Reading, English Na- 
ture Study, Physical Training, ete. 
Schools of Languages, Literatures, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, So- 
celal Sciences,Music, Ex pression,Fine 
Arts, Physical Education, ete. 
Over one hundred courses by se venty 
instructors from Yale, Johns Hopkins, 
University of Chicago, ete. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Bo 


> Chautauquae« Summer Schools and Lectures, 


and continuing from Four to Six Weeks. 


Opening Saturday July 3rd, 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
__ Of lecture courses by prominent special- 
ists such as, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Prof. W.L. 
Bryan, Pres. W. L. Hervey, Prof. Graham 
laylor, Prof. J. H. Worman, Prof. Charles R. 
Henderson and many others, 
SINGLE LECTURES & A DDRESSES 
by Bishop C. C. MeCabe, Miss Francis E. 
Williard, Mr. Jacob A. Riis, Mrs. Maud Ball 
ington H. Vincent, Com- 
manders Frederick and Eva Booth-Tucker 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and many others. oe 
READINGS & ENTERTAINMENTS 
by Mr. George W. Cable, Prof. A. H. Mer 
rill, Miss K. FE. Oliver and Mr. S. H. Clark. 
CONCERTS by crand chorus, orchestra, 


Chautauqua Offers a Delightful Life to the Summer Student, 


Beautiful scenery, perfect sanitatio 
I scenery, p i n, congenial society, varied interests, S 
nn — : Wi. From New York and return (good 30 days) $10.00; Chicago $14.00 
ood board at low rates. Tuition fees very reasonable. Send for catalogue to 


soloists and quartets under direction of 
Dr. H. R. Palmer. 


Special railwey 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW Y 


ARTES 


ff New Nature Study Song Book. 


“Songs of Happy Life.’ 


192 Pages, 109 Songs. 


broad Covers, 30 cents. 


Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, 35 cents. 
8 cents. 


Among the contributors of compositions to this book are Mr. LEONARD B, MARSHALL, Supervisor ol 
Music in the public schools of Boston, Mass., and Huan A. CLARKE, Mus. D., Professor of the Science 


of Music in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Phe music has all been carefully examined and approved by Mr. Emory P. Russell, Director of Musi 


in the public schools of Providence, R. 1., and Superintendent of the Summer School of the American Inst! 
tute of Normal Methods, New England ¢ onservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


book is a guarantee of its value in school work, 


His endorsement of tlie 


CON TENTS. 


Part I.—Songs. 


HELP AND KINDNESS TO ALL, 


(Songs suitable for opening and closing 
school, Band of Mercy meetings, ete.) 70 
ANIMALS. 
BEES AND OTHER INSECTS. 
BIRDS. 


(Songs suitable for Bird Day Exercises, ete.) 
PART II. 
benetits of Humane Education, Selections Suitable 


contains a programme of Band of Mercy Entertainment, 


NATURE AND SEASONS. 
(Songs suitable for Arbor Day, May Day, ete.) 
LIBERTY, LOVE, AND PEACE. 
(Songs suitable for Memorial Day, Washing 
ton’s Birthday, and similar occasions.) 


Quotations in regard to the 


for Memory Gems, etc., Suggestions for Bird Day 


Exercises, and Specimens of the Musical Notes of Birds and Animals. 
ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., PRovipENcE, R. ! 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 2 
-- 25 Arch St., Boston, Mass. 
HINDS & NOBLE, 4 Cooper Institute Building, 'N. Y. City. 
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one in June and the other in September. 
The first high school examination, June 
18 and 19, at 9 o’clock a. m. at the several 
high schoolhouses. The first Latin school 
examination, June 19 at 9 o'clock a. m., 
boys, at the Latin school, Warren avenue; 
girls, at the high and Latin school, West 
Newton street. 

A teachers’ institute under the joint 
management of the Massachusetts state 
board of education and the North Shore 
Summer School Association was held at 
the normal school building, beginning June 
6, continuing until the Saturday noon 
following. In order to give an opportunity 
for the attendants to visit the many points 
of historic interest, the sessions were 
from 8.30 a. m. to 1 p. m. Hach session 
was divided into five periods, the first of 
which was occupied by a course of lec- 
tures on pedagogy by Professor Arnold 
Tompkins of the University of Illinois. 
Other general talks were given by Super- 
intendent Geofge I. Aldrich of Newton, 
Dr. W. P. Beckwith, principal of the Salem 
normal school, and G. T. Fletcher, agent 
of the state board of education, Besides 
these general lectures, special instruction 
was given chiefly in courses of five les- 
sons on each subject. 

CAMBRIDGE. The manual training 
school has the best boys’ band and the 
best boys’ glee club in Boston and vicinity. 
Professor A. P. Briggs is a wonderful 
leader of boys. 

BRIDGEWATER. Arthur C. Boyden of 
the normal school is W. M. of Fellowship 
lodge of Masons, which reeently cele- 
brated its 100th anniversary with elabor- 
ate ceremonies. 

WESTFIELD. Miss Jean R. Austin of 
Westfield, Miss Mildred L. Hunter of 
Bridgewater, and Miss Florence P. Axtell 
of Springfield have been elected by Princi- 
pal Chapin of the state normal school, and 
approved by the state board of educa- 
tion as teachers for the ensuing year, 

FRANKLIN. Superintendent Ernest D. 
Daniels wrote for the Boston Herald one 
of the best pleas for the state mill tax that 
has been made by anyone. He put the 
arguments for the bill concisely and con- 
vincingly. 

The state normal school at Hyannis, 
will open September 9, 1897. Candidates 
for admission must have attained the age 
of seventeen years, if young men, and six- 
teen years, if young women. Entrance 
examinations will be held in Normal hall, 
Hyannis, on the 24th and 25th of June, and 
upon the 7th and 8th of September. 

The school board has elected Harlan P. 
Knight of Malden principal of the Bell 
grammar school. Also Misses K. C. Con- 
nelly, Lena F. Dill, and Carrie A. Rand 
have been elected teachers, to commence 
service at the opening of the fall term. 

Commencement at Wellesley College 
will occupy the week from June 16 to 23. 

At the monthly meeting of the Chelsea 
school committee, the resignation of Eben 
H. Davis, superintendent, was accepted 
and will go into effect August 31. 

Commencement at Radcliffe College will 
occupy the week June 22-29. Mrs. Agassiz, 
the president, will deliver the annual ad- 
dress. Rev. George A. Gordon of the Old 
South, Boston, will deliver the baccalaure- 
ate sermon, and Mrs. Agassiz, assisted by 
President Eliot, will confer the diplomas 
upon the graduates. 

Commencement of Dean Academy at 
Franklin and Arms Academy at Shel- 
burne Falls were attended June 6 and 9. 
Rev. Dr. G. L. Perrin of Boston preached 
the baccalaureate sermon at the former, 
and Rey. G. G. Atkins of Greenfield at the 
latter. Among the speakers at Arms 
were President Gates of Amherst College, 
A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, Professor F. F. Murdock of 
North Adams, and Dr. Lyman Whiting of 
East Charlemont 

HUDSON. N. been 


Wentworth has 


POSSE GYMNASIUM. 


years, with instruction in educational and medical gymnastics, with hospital clinies, 
BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 23 IRVINGTON ST., 


Send for catalogue. 


The school will be held for 12 weeks 
warly recommended), 


the well-known experiment on the children of the editor of the En 
Mons. BETIS guarantees a full knowledge of Fre 


May, ’92, Jan., ’93). 
12-weeks course. French spoken at meals. 
Special Training Courses on the Gouin Me 


languages. For prospectus and particulars address the THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 


Summer Term } 


Special Classes for Ministers and Teachers. 


74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 


Send also for specimen copy of Expression, 


the Vocal Interpretation of Literature, etc., and list of books, 


Sion,” Lessons in Vocal Expression,” Imagination and Dramatic Instinct,” 
* Classics for Vocal Expression,’ used by leading colleges and schools. se 8 


Year opens October 6. 
Ss. S. CURRY, Ph.D., 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


a Quarterly Review devoted to Art, 


unanimously elected a member of the 
board of education. 

The eleventh biennial meeting of the 
Framingham normal school alumnae, re- 
cently held at Framingham, was an inter- 
esting gathering. They reviewed the 
fifty-eight years’ history of the school, 
counted some 2,000 graduates, and com- 
mented upon the high standing of the in- 
stitution in the educational world. The 
principal address was delivered by Felix 
Alder, LL. D., of New York. Miss Hyde 
was re-elected president, and Miss Sarah 
Fisk White, secretary. 

Mr. R .D. McKean of Bradford is elected 
superintendent of ‘Greater Haverhill,” 
which includes Haverhill and Bradford. 
Mr. Bartlett of Haverhill and Mr. Mc- 
Kean of Bradford (and Merrimac) were 
both candidates for the position and the 
latter was chosen. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Commencement of Trinity College will 
occur the week following June 20. 

The town of Stamford is considering the 
advisability of adopting the free text-book 
system. The school committee will hear 
the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed sometime since and take action 
thereon. 

Plans have been selected by the school 
committee for the new Glenbrook school- 
house, to cost $10,000. 

The officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fairfield County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held here recently, are as fol- 
lows: Lewis E. Funnell, president; 
Charles W. Deane, vice-president; Miss 
Margaret FE. Doyle, secretary; Warren W. 
Porter, treasurer; Newton 8B. Hobart, 
George D. Northrop, and Miss Georgia 
Weed, executive committee, The speakers 
at the meeting were Miss Sarah L. Arnold 
of Boston, who discussed language work, 
and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania 
on ‘“‘The Dead Line.” 

Miss Jennie Olin, teacher of the sixth 
grade in the public schools of Thomaston, 
has resigned. 

WATERBURY. The board of education 
has elected B. W. Tinker of Marl- 
boro, Mass., superintendent of schools, to 
succeed Superintendent Crosby. The sal- 
ary is $2,400. 

NEW BRITAIN. This is one of the 
most renowned of the public school cities 
of the state. David N. Camp has done 
more for the town than it has been the 
privilege of many men to do for any com- 
munity. Elihu Burritt, the learned black- 
smith, was the first to make this town of 


his birth famous. Dr. Henry Barnard, 
John D. Philbrick, Charles Northend, 
Charles D. Hine, and an array of able 


principals of the normal school have kept 
the town always in the forefront of edu- 
cational progress... The latest evidence of 
its publie school zeal and wisdom is the 
elegant new high school building, one of 
the most perfect in its architecture, sani- 
tation, conveniences, and appointments in 
the country. The ability and devotion of 
the building committee, backed by the 
generosity of the citizens, have given the 
community rare excellence in every detail. 
The recent dedicatory exercises were an 
event in the educational life of the city. 
Philip J. Markley, Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper, 
Professor R. G. Hibbard, and Mayor 
Vance spoke for the community, while the 
formal address was by Mr. A. &. Winship 
of the Journal of Education. 


‘“‘How to Disinfect,’ 


“Sanitas”’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis 
| inf ction in everyday lite 
Book }and during inte 
tious riness, sent tree 
Every one having the 
F care of a house or an in 
ree. stitution should have it 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West s5th St., New York City, 


Year begins Wednesday, 
Normal Course for two 


Ninth 
Sept. 15. 


SOSTON, 


French 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (EenSan 


Will be held at WINTHROP, a select seaside resort six miles from BOSTON, Mass. 
tunities for bathing, with all the advantages of the city. 
French will be taught by Mons. BETIS, who made with the GOULIN METHOD 


offering good oppor- 
11 (six weeks, from July 12 to Aug. 21, are partic- 


English Review of Reviews (26 columns, 
snch to those who will attend the 


thod and onthe Psychological Methods given to teachers of 


LANGUAGES, 


At MONTEAGLE, TENN., in July. 
At ROSTON, MASSs., in August. 


Address for catalogues, 


** Province of Expres- Get the Best. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. Beginning June 15, there 
is an examination going on for 700 
teachers. The salaries for the teachers of 
the three new high schools will be three 
grades for men and three for women. 
The salaries for the men are $2,500 to 
$3,000, $1,800 to $2,100, $1,200 to $1,500; for 
women, $2,000 to $2,500; $1,500 to $1,800, 
$900 to $1,200. 

At the spring session of the Saratoga 
County Teachers’ Association, May 29, the 
following officers were elected for next 
year: Principal Ray M. Whitbeck, Schuy- 
lerville, president; Principal C. Keller, 
Round Lake, vice-president; Miss Etta 
Tucker, Stillwater, secretary and treas- 
urer; Principal O. B. Kipp, Principal W. 
W. Hinman, Stillwater, Miss Ella Tucker, 
Commissioner John T. Rice, Commis- 
sioner FF. L. Smith, executive committee. 

Representatives of colleges, preparatory 
schools, and high schools from nearly 
every part of the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi began conference May 31 at the 
law school of the University of the City 
of New York. The present conference’s 
chief object is to secure in high schools 
and other preparatory schools uniformity 
of English courses, with reference alike 
to students who intend going to college 
and those who do not. Another question 
before the conference is a change in the 
present system by which the text-books 
in use are changed from year to year by 
a process of rotation. The sentiment was 
practically unanimous in favor of making 
the course identical for students preparing 
for college and for other students. It was 
also favorable to the use of the same books 
from year to year, except in cases where 
new authorities appear to supersede old 
ones. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. There is much 
chafing among the teachers of the girls’ 
high school over the time clock which 
“ach is required to sound when’ she 
enters the school by going to a keyboard. 
tuking a key, sounding the gong, and plac- 
ing the key on another board. She thus 
records the minutes of her entrance. 
There are no elements of popularity in the 
time clock. 

Among the men prominently considered 
for the principalship of the girl’s high 
school were W. W. Birdsall, Philadelphia; 
J. Alexander Clark, principal of Kastown 
public school, Berwyn, Pa.; J. W. Finsley 
of Middlebrook, Va.; Professor Charles C. 
Ramsey, principal Durfee high school, Fali 
River, Mass.; Professor A. O. Reubet of 
Mt. Vernon, I[ll.; W. D. Rorer, principal 
Eastburn Academy, and dean of Bethany 
College; O. 8. J. Schadt, principal English 
department Penn Charter school; C. A. 
Jabeock, superintendent of schools of Oil 
City, Pa. 

President M. G. Brumbaugh of Hunting- 
ton College has declined the principalship 
of the girls’ high school of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia believes in preserving the 
school books, and on May 13 the school 
board adopted the “Holden System for 
Preserving Books.” 

BRYN MAWR. traveling 


The three 


‘© CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRuP should always 
be used for children teething. Itsoothes the child, 
softens the guins, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 25 cts.a bottle. 


Of French and Romance languages. Tenth 
session ; four weeks; begins July 14th. 

Address : Maison francaise of Vermont 
Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


fellowships for 1897-98 have been awarded 
to Misses Emily Norton Martin of Am- 
brose, Ellen Rose Giles of Philadelphia, 
and Margaret Hamilton of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. All are graduates from the college. 
The fellowships are valued at $500 each. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


MASSILLON. Mrs. J. W. McClymonds 
and Mrs. L. K. McClymonds of New York 
have presented the Nahum S. Russell 
homestead, and J. W. McClymonds has 
given $20,000 as an endowment fund for a 
city library. Another contributor has 
given $10,000 for the same purpose, mak- 
ing the endowment $30,000. 

The county of Stark is taxed annually 
about half a million dollars for the sup- 
port of the publie schools. In this county 
there are 162 township schoolhouses, and 
forty-five separate district buildings, 
which are valued at $1,237,300. These 
buildings contain 416 rooms, and give em- 
ployment to 475 teachers. 


ILLINOIS. 


Advance programme of the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Eng- 
lish Teachers of the North Central States, 
to be held at University of Chicago July 
2 and 3, 1897, gives the following informa- 
tion: There will be a discussion of the 
following resolution: Resolved, that in 
rhetoric it is better to begin with the 
larger rather than the smaller elements; 
e. g., With whole compositions rather than 
with sentence elements; report of the 
conference commiitee on college require- 
ments, and discussion of the same; ad- 
dress: “The Psychology of Literature 
Teaching,” Dr. John Dewey, University of 
Chicago; and a discussion of the follow- 
ing resolution: Resolved, that the study 
of literature in secondary schools should 
be intensive rather than extensive; and 
that it should be pursued by the chrono- 
logical method. Miscellaneous business. 


(Continued on page 394,} 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
of (Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, LL.D., 
Chancellor. 


A department of the University co-ordinate 
with its other professional schools. 


Offers the fullest opportunities for the 
study of Pedagogy. 
Courses lead to the degrees of Doctor and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Scholarship advantages. 
Year begins September 29. 
For citalogue address the Dean: 
EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., 
University Bldg., Washington Square, 
New York City. 


EW OCTAVO CHORUSES, 

Piano Accompaniment: 

| OUR SCHOOL BOYs. 
OUR SCHOOL GIRLS. 

Each, 10 cents, by mail. 


Published by N. B. SARGENT, West Boxford, Mass. 


Wellesley School for Boys. 
Information furnished by the Principal, 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD ~*~ 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 
TWENTIETH AVVUAL 


Beginning July 12, 1897. 


METHODS.—Three W<cks, 
Four Weeka. 
Four and Five Weeke. 


New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics, 


The Largest and the Best. 


SCHOOL OF 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
IS ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 
Full courses in Drawing, Form Study and Color. 
large AUDITORIUM. 


The Oldest and the Broadest 


SESSION. 


28 Instructors. 
Faculty of Emerson College of Oratory. 
24 Imatructors. 


A new 


Entirely New Plan of Management for Cafe. 


The attendance last year was over 700 fro 
SCHOOL for teachers in the United States. 


m 40 states and countries, making this by far the LARGEST SUMMER 
Send for SIXTY-FOUR PAGE circular, giving full information in regard 


to the outlines of work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination 


rates, board, &e. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


ational Summer S¢hool, 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Thirteenth Annual Session. 


Address 


Circulars free to all applicants. 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 
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MICHIGAN. 


State Editor, FE. L. BRiGGs, Coldwater. 


Dr. L. R. Fiske, president of Albion Col- 
lege for the past twenty years, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the present college year. Under 
his administration the college has become 
one of the strongest educational institu- 
tions of our state. It is safe to say there 
is no man in educational work in Michi- 
gan more highly esteemed by the entire 
body of educators in the state. 

Superintendent Albert Jennings, after 
ten years of efficient service in charge of 
the schools of Manistee, closes his labors 
in that capacity. Superintendent F. M. 
Townsend of Marshall becomes his suc- 
cessor. 

A very successful meeting of the City 
Superintendents’ Association was held at 
Lansing May 6 and 7. For the ensuing 
year the officers chosen are: Superintend- 
ent W. C. Hull, Albion, president; Super- 
intendent J. H. Beazell, Port Huron, vice- 
president; Superintendent S. B. Laird, 
Lansing, secretary and treasurer. 

‘the Graham-Forsyth uniform _ text- 
book bill has finally passed both houses 
of the legislature, but was relieved in the 
senate of many of its objectionable fea- 
tures. It does not go into effect until 
1899, and, further, permits each district 
to vote whether it will accept the uni- 
formity or not. 

President J. B. Angell of the State Uni- 
versity, who was recently appointed min- 
ister to Turkey, has been granted leave 
of absence by the regents, and Professor 
Harry B. Hutchins, dean of the law de- 
partment, has been appointed president 
pro tempore. 

The state board of education has ap- 
pointed John Kelly of Milbank, S. D., di- 
rector of the training school at the Cen- 
trai normal school, Mt. Pleasant, and Carl 
K. Pray, Olivet, professor of history. 

Professor 8. D. Barr, who has held the 
chair of mathematics at Albion College 
for fourteen years, has resigned. 

Detroit is to have a normal and training 
school building, costing $150,000. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. The non-partisan school 
board ticket was elected in this city by 
a decisive majority. The new board con- 
ists of Professor Calvin F. Woodward, 
Willi Brown, Paul F. Caste, Robert 
Moore, Henry Studniczka, Dr. William G. 
Moore, E. C. Elliot, C. W. Johnon, A. B. 
Greene, David C, Ball, James L. Ford, and 
Henry Draste. 

The fifth annual meeting of the South 
Central Teachers’ Association will be held 
at West Plains, June 22, 23, and 24. Wil- 
liam H. Lynch, president, has prepared an 
elaborate programme, which cannot fail 
to interest the teachers and school officers 
of the state, and secure a large attendance 
and profitable meeting. The president has 
omitted all titles on the ground that “The 
United States constitution declares that no 
titles of nobility shall be granted.”’ Forty 
counties are represented in the association. 

Last week 110 girls and eighty-five boys 
graduated from the high school at Kan- 
sas City. Fifty-five per cent. of the boys 
and twenty per cent. of the girls intend 
continuing their studies in college. This 
is a larger per cent. than that of any previ- 
ous graduating class. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

When Judge Walter Clark of the 
supreme court of North Carolina was de- 
livering diplomas to the graduates at 
Shaw University, he made the statement 
that, of the last bevy of fifty law students 
who applied to the court for admission to 
the bar, forty-seven were white and three 
colored; that all three negroes were 
graduates of Shaw; and that of the whole 
fifty the one who ranked highest in ar- 
tainments was a negro. 

President Meserve of Shaw University 


wats 

‘ SCREA M BALM isa positive cure, 
Pply into the nostrils. It is quickly absorbed. 60 

cents at Druygists or by mail 


+ Samples 10c, 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren Bt. New You, 


is visiting Washington, his chief errand 
being to bring to the new colored recorder 
of deeds, ex-Representative H. 
Cheatham of North Carolina, a pleasant 
piece of intelligence. The board of trus- 
tees of the university, who have just ad- 
journed their annual meeting, have 
elected Mr. Cheatham a trustee in place 
of ex-Governor Fuller of Vermont, de- 
ceased. Besides this, he has had the de- 
gree of LL.D. conferred upon him, being 
the first graduate of Shaw University to 
receive this honor from his alma mater. 
President Meserve speaks in the warmest 
terms of Mr. Cheatham, whom he regards 
as one of the best of citizens. He says 
that Cheatham is respected by all the 
white people of North Carolina who know 
him, as weil as by the members of his own 
race, 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

The supreme court of the state has de- 
cided that the medical department of the 
State University could not remain in Den- 
ver, and that the university regents had 
no right to locate it there; that the estab- 
lishment of a branch school or department 
was in violation of the state constitution. 
As a result of this decision, the medical 
department will have to be removed to 
Boulder, or be abandoned. 

Miss Elma Ruff, for the past five years 
professor of history and English litera- 
ture in the state normal school at Greeley, 
was married June ist to C. D. Todd,a 
young attorney of Greeley. 

The school census of districts Nos. 1, 2, 
and 17, Denver, shows a decided increase 
over that of last year. The following are 
the figures for 1896 and 1897: District No. 
1, 14,356 and 14,644; district No. 2, 7,940 
and 8,206; district No. 17, 5,157 and 5,532. 
A proposition to consolidate the first two 
districts will be considered at a special 
joint meeting of the boards during the 
summer vacation. 

The commencement exercises of the 
Denver high schools occurred Thursday, 
June 10. The number of graduates was 
about 200, 

The graduating exercises of the state 
normul school occurred June 2. The 
number of graduates was forty-three. 

P. K. Pattison, for several years super- 
intendent of the Colorado Springs schools, 
and during the last year vice-principal of 
the Denver normal and preparatory 
school, has accepted the.superintendency 
of the schools of Westfield, N. Y. Chan- 
celor McDowell and the faculty of Denver 
University tendered a reception to the 
members of the graduating classes of the 
Denver high schools at the university. 
Over 300 were present. On the same 
evening occurred the last meeting and 
banquet of the Colorado Schoolmasters’ 
Club at the Arno in Denver. A scholarly 
and timely paper on ‘Should industrial 
values be considered in an elementary 
course of study?” was read by Superin- 
tendent L. C. Greenlee of Denver. <A 
spirited discussion followed, which was 
participated in by President Baker and 
Professor De Long of the State Univer- 
sity, Superintendents Grove and Van 
Sickle of Denver, Principals Bradley 
and Hermann of the Denver high schools, 
Superintendent Keating of Pueblo, and 
others. The membership of the club, 
which is limited to forty, is full, and a 
large number of applications for member- 
ship is on file. 

The graduates of the State University 
this year number nineteen; those of the 
State Agricultural College, twelve; those 
of the normal school, about fifty. 

A department of oratory, with courses 
in elocution, English, and physical cul- 
ture, has been established at Denver Uni- 
versity, and a corps of six instructors has 
been secured. 

The circular description of the summer 
school of the Denver normal and prepara- 
tory school is a work of art. An unusnu- 
ally strong faculty has been secured for 
this session of the school. 

The eighteenth annual catalogue of the 
State Agricultural College has just been 
issued. It indicates a strong, vigorous 
growth on the part of the institution. 
rhe attendance has increased from 232 1n 
1896 to 335 in 1897. 


UTAH. 
There is connected with the Office of 
state superintendent of public instruction 
in Salt Lake City a special resort for schoo] 


By Utah’s Mines. 


If A wish share in these advantages by making 
Sinall monthly payments for safe and j able 
investments, write ee 
Prov. WM. H. TIBBALS, 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 


officers and teachers of the state, known as 
the Utah State Public School Library and 
Reading Room. As a _ rendezvous for 
those interested and engaged in the school 
work of the state, its special purpose is to 
keep upon its shelves and tables matter 
pertaining to education. This will include 
samples of school text-books; books for 
supplementary use in schools; books suit- 
able for home, school, district, county, and 
town libraries; together with school jour- 
nals and other periodicals appropriate in 
the line of school work. There are also 
kept on hand and displayed models of fur- 
niture, apparatus building plans, with 
such other devices as may be obtainable to 
aid in the promotion of our schools. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Here is the California plan of public 
school maintenance: The sources of rev- 
enue are, the interest on the sale of school 
lands; a poll tax of $2 on each male in- 
habitant between the ages of twenty-one 
and sixty years; a tax of five per cent. on 
collateral inheritance ; a state tax, a 
county tax, and a district tax. ‘The en- 
tire revenue is distributed by the county 
superintendent of schools to the various 
school districts (including cities) on the 
basis of the number of teachers to which 
each district is entitled. This number is 
determined by calculating one teacher for 
every seventy children, or fraction 
thereof of not less than twenty census 
children, in the district. He then appor- 
tions to each district $500 for every teacher 
assigned to it. Shouiu a district have less 
than twenty and more than nine census 
children, he must apportion to it only $400. 
All school money remaining on hand after 
distributing $500 (or $400, as the case may 
be) per teacher is apportioned to the sev- 
eral districts in proportion to the average 
daily attendance in each district during 
the preceding year.” 

Dr. J. H. Phillips, who has been superin- 
tendent of Birmingham schools for four- 
teen years, and who was graduated from 
the institution, is highly recommended for 
the vacant presidency of the State Univer- 
sity. 

The heads of the state normal schools 
are to be hereafter ‘‘presidents,’ rather 
than principals. 


“Summer Homes and Tours,” a beauti- 
fully illustrated book, list of over 5,000 
summer hotels and boarding houses along 
the Hudson, in the Catskill mountains, 
Northern New York. Send ten cents in 
stamps (to cover postage) to A. A. Smith, 
New England passenger agent, West Shore 
railroad, 300 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Philistine for June has eleven 
short articles, besides the Side Talks with 
Girls—and others. There is thought and 
feeling and good humor on every page. 
But if a man is afraid of plain living and 
high thinking, he had better let the little 
“Phil” alone. 


Why not earn some 


A) 
EXWA 
as 
2) 
<p 


THIS SUMMER 
by taking the exclusive agency for 
our popular teachers’ papers at 
your Institute or Summer School ? 
Write us at once for full particulars. 


New England Publishing Co. 


CHICAGO: 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


PROGRAMME OF THE N. E. A. 
TUESDAY EVENING, JULY 6TH. 
Prayer: Rev. Judson Titsworth. 
Addresses of welcome: His Excellency 
Edward Schofield, Governor of Wisconsin: 
J. Q. Emery, superintendent of publie in- 


struction; W. G. Rauschenberger, mayor 


of Milwaukee; H. O. R. Siefert, superin- 
tendent of city schools. 

Responses: A. E. Winship, presiden: 
American Institute of Instruction, Bos- 
ton; J. L. Holloway, superintendent of 
schools, Fort Smith, Ark.; Aaron Gove. 
superintendent of schools, Denver; Albert 
G. Lane, superintendent of schools. 
Chicago. 

President’s address: ‘“‘The Best Educa- 
tion for the Masses,” Charles R. Skinner, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
state of New York. ‘The Study of His- 
tory in Our Public Schools,” Newton 
Dougherty, superintendent of schools, 
Peoria, Ill. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 7TH. 

Prayer: Rabbi Hecht. 

“Data of Method,” James M. Green, 
principal New Jersey state normal school: 
“The Co-operation of Women’s clubs in 
the Public Schools,” Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin, president General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Chicago, Ill.; *‘Education 
froma Publisher’s Standpoint,” Gilman 
‘Tucker, American Book Company, New 
York; ‘The Education of the Deaf,” Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Washington, D. C. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 7TH. 

“The Christian State,’ Edwin A. Alder- 
man, president University of North Caro- 
lina; ‘‘Foreign Born Pupils in the Primary 
Schools,” Miss Jane Addams, Hull house, 
Chicago; “fom and His Teacher,” Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Chautauqua. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 8TH. 

Prayer: Rev. Amos A. Kiehle. 

“The Rural School Problem.’—‘The 
Need of Enhanced Material Support, 
Burke A. Hinsdale, professor of the sci- 
ence and art of teaching, University of 
Michigan; “Grading and Classification,” 
William T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education; ‘‘The Kind of 
Supervision Most Needed,’’ Henry Sabin, 
superintendent of public instruction, state 
of Iowa, chairman of “Committee of 
Twelve”; “Intellectual Needs’; David L.. 
Kiehle, professor of pedagogy, University 
of Minnesota. 

THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 8TH. 

“Higher Education in the _ South,” 
George T. Winston, president University 
of Texas; “The Democracy of Learning,” 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reception by citizens of Milwaukee. 

FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 9TH. 

Prayer: Rev. Elbridge W. White. 

Educational round-up,  fifteen-minute 
addresses without manuscript. ‘Has the 
Heart of this People changed toward the 
Schools?” Carroll G. Pearse, superintend 
ent of schools, Omaha, Neb.; ‘‘Extremes 
in Education,’ Oscar T. Corson, commis- 
sioner of common schools, state of Ohio; 

“What Not to Do,’ Miss Estelle Reel, 
superintendent of publie instruction, state 
of Wyoming; “Some Things We are i 
Danger of Forgetting,’’ Thomas B. Stock- 
well, commissioner of public schools, state 
of Rhode Island; “Shall American History 
be taught in eross sections or in paral- 
lels?” James M. Greenwood, superintend- 
ent of schools, Kansas City, Mo.; “The 
Tendency of Modern Education,” James 
A. Foshay, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; “The Education of the 
Twentieth Century,” James L. Hughes, 
inspector of schools, Toronto, Ont.; “Edu- 
cational Leadership,’ James H. Canfield, 
president Ohio State University. 

FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 9TH. 

“Lines of Growth in Maturing,” Richard 
G. Boone, principal Michigan state norma! 
school; ‘“‘Waste in Education” (forty m1! 
utes), William R. Harper, president l nl 
versity of Chicago; ‘‘Kepler’s Americal 
Hymn.” 


spring. 


greater than ever before. 
write us, if you desire a change. 


teachers now. 


of Grammar, Primary, and un- 
graded Schools never have been 
in as great demand as this 
Calls for next year are 


Do not hesitate to 


We want 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship Teachers’ A gency, 


Western Office, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 

The Romance of a Jesuit Mission.................... 
Eira GF Colomisntion, 1492-1080. 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 


Little Journeys—Rosa 
De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe................ 
English Lyric Poetry, eee 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Cooke. D,. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $ .60 
Koeker. “6 .60 
Sanford. The Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Hard [Ed.} Macmillan & Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Bury [Ed.] a 
Hallowell $8 ae 
Am. 8.8. Union, Phila. 20 
Hubbard. «. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 10 


Turk [Ed.} Houghton, Mithin, & Co., Boston,  .25 
Rolfe | Ed. | “ “ “ 


— Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1,50 
Collar. Ciinn & Co., Boston, 
Mace. “ 1.10 
Wells [Ed.| Heath & Co., Boston. 30 
Kupfer “6 “6 
Skinner, J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


HOW TO outwit Teachers’ Agencies is a problem that has worried a good many school-boards. They have 
had such unfortunate experience in being deluged with applications from Boston, and New York, 
and Chicago, and Kentucky Agencies for places that were or were not vacant, that they have vowed a solemn 
vow that they will employ no teachers registered in any Agency, and they are wondering how they can keep the 
vow. Well,in the first place, they can’t, and they might as well unvow it. The best teachers in the country are, 
almost without exception, registered in one or more Agencies, and if, by any chance, a school-board should secure 
a principal not registered, they may feel reasonably certaineither (1) that heis not up tothe times; or (2) thatfor 
some good reason worth their finding out Fenpees- 0 T al boards may as well accept the inevitable, and 
able Agencies will not register him. So school admit that the teachers they secure are candidates 
of some Agency. But it does not follow that they must fill the pockets of Information Agencies. Let the school- 
board anticipate the vacancy, take preparations to fill it before it occurs, by applying to a Recommendation Agency, 
get the names of three or four ae candidates, visit them, and see their work, choose and elect one of them, and 
then, when announcement is made that Miss Smith resigns to marry, add that Miss Jones, of Robinsonville, has 
been elected in her place. In this way the flood of applicants’ letters = be ovate. bene the place will be 
filled before it is vacant; and you will be giving your support to a helpful and honorable @ 
institution, instead of to Information. A ENCIES 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...........+005- Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WHERE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION WILL CONVENE. 


What excellent judgment our educators 
do display in the selection of their con- 
vention cities. This year they have se- 
lected Montreal for the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction meeting, and the above 
idea seemed wonderfully appropos. For 
is not Montreal the metropolis ot Canada, 
and does it not occupy a very warm place 
in the heart of the tourist? 

The reason of its popularity is not hard 
to find. It is apparent from the moment 
the city appears in sight, with its fore- 
ground of solid well built docks and busi- 
ness-like granite buildings, its beautiful 
churches and public buildings, and the 
noble Mount Royal towering high in the 
background. 

Then there is the Canadian himself, the 
soul of hospitality, goodfellowship, and 
courtesy; and what a hotel man he is. 
lor the Institute meeting he has out-done 
himself, and for members the rate will be 
$1.75 to $3.00 per day at the best hotels, 
while at private boarding houses but 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day. Applications for 
board may be sent to Mr. E. W. Arthy, 
superintendent of schools in the city, and 
for out of town accommodations to W. A. 
Kneeland, Montreal. 

This meeting of the Institute promises 
to be one of the most notable ever held. 
An elaborate programme has been pre- 
pared by the local committees, which will 
appeal to all classes of educational 
workers, while the railroad arrangements 
ure very liberal. 

From Boston, the Fitchburg railroad 
has made a rate of $9.00 the one-fare for 
the round trip, plus $1.00°to be paid in 
Montreal when ticket is made good for re- 
turn passage, with corresponding reduc- 
tion from other points. 

Tickets are good going July 5-9th and 
returning July 12-31st, and will permit 
stop over en route north of Rutland or 
White River junction. 

For full information, call at the new 
city ticket office of the Fitchburg railroad, 
260 Washington street, or address J. R. 
Watson, General Passenger Agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. \ 


OBSERVATION SLEEPING CARS ON 
OC. 


Commencing Sunday, June 13, the B. & 
O. R. R. will place in service, between Bal- 
timore and Chicago, Pullman observation 
sleeping cars. The cars have a saloon 
parlor in the rear, furnished with easy 
armchairs, upholstered revolving chairs, 
and sofas. This will enable passengers to 
view with better advantage the scenic 
wonders that have made the B. & O. 
famous. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
‘ale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle, 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pureand white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 7 


. it a great convenience to go right over to 6 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 

7 Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 2 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree é 


@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. . 
6220 0000020008 


A guest who spends a day, or even part 
of a day, at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music cannot fail to be impressed 
with the admirable. facilities for musical 
study that are offered by this institution, 
Located in America’s most musical city, 
with a fine building facing a beautiful 
park, and a cheerful, commodious home 
for lady students, its situation and en- 
vironment leave nothing to be desired, 
while the busy happiness and enthusiasm 
of its student life prove that the privileges 
offered are fully appreciated. 

An investigation of the courses provided 
gives the real secret of the conservatory’s 
success, for every department is thor- 
oughly equipped with the best instructors, 
and admirably adapted to present-day 
needs. Into these departments students 
may enter at any time and at any stage 
of advancement, and pass to the highest 
round of musical achievement. In addi- 
tion, they not only have every opportunity 
to hear, but also to take part in concerts 
and recitals, this last being one of the 
most important features of musical devel- 
opment. 

The election of George W. Chadwick, 
the foremost musician of this country, as 
director, together with the addition of 
noted names to the faculty, ensures a most 
successful future to the institution, and 
parents who are looking for a progressive 
school, thoroughly American in its spirit 
and conduct, in which to place their 
daughters and sons, cannot do better than 
to investigate the merits of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. 

The Wabash railroad continues to cater 
to the traveling public in the most up-to- 
date way with through sleeping cars from 
Boston to Chicagoand St. Louis, vestibuled 
trains, parlor and dining cars; and rates 
as low as any for such service. Its freight 
service shows the same desire to serve the 
public. Daily merchandise cars are run 
from Boston to St. Louis, and to Kansas 
City and Denver, making on the Wabash 
rails an average running time, including 
stops, of twenty-onemiles perhour. Ship- 
pers, to obtain this service, should see that 
their shipping receipts are marked ‘“‘via 
Wabash Railroad.” 


Teachers ’ Agencies. 


a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


x 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth op 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kelloge’s Bureau. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Recommends teachers and secures places for them, 
Positions titted in thirty States. 

Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 

Send fwil particulars to 


H. 8. KELLOGG, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The South and West 


Offer best inducements to ambitious teachers. 
Those desiring positions in this field, and wanting 
the aid of a reliable and well established Teachers’ 
Agency, will find it to thejr interest to write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, 
(Firtu YEAR,) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PROPRIETOR 
Southwes‘ern Teachers’ Agency, 
Cumb. Pres. Bldg,. 
Te Teachers’ Exchange 
OF BOSTON 
Selects superior Teachers for Employers. 

T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 
Telephone, “ Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. 


| AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers Wante (21st year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 


you should write to the 


for Western Postttonws targest’ Western Agony 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FO Rr E i Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton PI, Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto, 
730 Cooper Blidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bidg., Kansas City. 


i] Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
THE BRIDG bE TEAGHERS AG ENCIES con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 
ANTED: 
« The name and address of every teacher in New England (especially 


in Mass.) who is a normal graduate, successful, under 35, and getting 
less than $600. We can place all the teachers we can find who meet these requirements. 


BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


PENN'A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
es 18th year. Favorably known 
to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 


applicants to secare positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


EXCHANCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with See |S Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany. N. Y. 


Itt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir- 
able positions which it is asked to fill. 


Address FRED DICK, Manager, 


Kittredge Building. Denver, Colo. 


with successful experience or special preparation for 
- teaching wanted for first-class positions. Write for in- 
formation concerning the NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BuREAU, and learn what we are 


doing for teachers in Pennsylvania and other States. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


OME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


E. J. EDMANDS, Manager, 


364 Washington St., opp. Bromfield St., Boston, 


Having more calls for teachers than candidates, 


Until June 30th, Free Registration for One Year 
will be given trained or successful teachers of grades who mention this | Write for blanks at once. 


paper. The earlier you register, the better your chance for promotion.. 


have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


ew: 
inship . } in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


, Western Office, WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times a8 many vacanciesas members. Musthavemoremembers. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge toemployers for recommending teachers. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, } Rev. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., ‘ae TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office, Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 
The Journal of Education is published 


Horace ann weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
the wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
Educator. ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 


dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
By continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
A. FE. WINSHIP. so desires. Please send remittances by 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
3 Somerset St., Boston. land Publishing Company. 
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CME 
Vertical Writing 


Practice Paper. 


Manufactured to meet the Price List and samples 
3 sent to Principals and 


latest requirements of writ- pi 
ing practice in schools. teachers on application. 


Acme STATIONERY & VareER Co., 


74 Duane St., 
Y. OLrTy. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., 


BROOKLYN. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


SKETCHING, 
USE OUR 


NEW YORK 
29-33 KE, 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


O You Want the Best 
WATER COLORS ? 
GET THE Drawing Pencils. 


3 
Bradley Standard. ft will please you. 
¢t The SPRINGFIELD DRAWING KIT 


IS ALSO INDISPENSABLE. 


From the six Standards and two Grays you 

can make any color you want. 
Designed for School or Home. 
8 Send for our Catalogue of Drawing Appa- 


Price per Box, postpaid, 25 cents. ratus, Kindergarten Material, and School Aids. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For High Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION, B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 

practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 
A — course” is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H. THursToN, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, andthe whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and’ peculiar field.” : 

Price, $1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St. 646 Washington St 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Y 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 2 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington: School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
261 17th N. w.. Washington D. &. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers 
ATRS (i BIIGR- | instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
, Courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 
, Derrees are not granted upon work done wholly by correspondence, but credit will be vive : 
when completed by examinaticn at the University, and thus the time of residence sonined tora degres 
may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on ap olication 
to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., Curoaea. : 


ppletons’ 
Home=-Reading Books. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

HIS comprehensive series of books will present upon 
asymmetrical plan the best available literature in 
the various fields of human learning, selected with 

a view to the needs of students of all grades in su _ 
menting their school studies and for home reat ~% 
They will cover the following departments of knowl- 
edge, and represent the best phases of modern thought. 

NATURAL HISTORY, including Geog- 

raphy and Travel; PHYSICS and CHEM- 

ISTRY: HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 

ETHNOLOGY, including Ethics and 

Morals; LITERATURE and ART. .. . 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long- 
standing problem as to what kind of reading shall be 
furnished to the young, and what will most benefit them 
intellectually as well as morally. 

The following volumes are now ready : — 

The Story of the Birds, By JAMES NEWTON BAS- 
KETT. 65 cts. net. ° 
The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by ELLA B. KIRK- 
VOLUMES IN PRESS: 
In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
Curious Homes and Their Tenants, By JAMES 
CARTER BEARD. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 
Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By 0. P. AUSTIN. 
Natural History Readers. 5vols. By J. F. TROEGER. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. 8S. HARDY. 
(Others in Preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for 
school use, and help to interest pupils in their class-room 
studies. 

Ask for subscription plan for securing early copies of 
this valuable series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY: 


Any Information. 


PUBLISHING: 


313-47 East 10th St, 
COMPANY: New Yorke 


N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


My For use i hools 
Cortina Method 
~ anish, In 20 Lessons. 

rench e Cloth: 
English, Each, $1.50. 


French, specimen copies of Books I. and II. (8 
lessons), 30 cents. Other text and imported SPAN- 
ISH BOOKS. Send 5 cts. for ‘‘ CORTINA LIBRARY.” 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: R. D. 
CORTINA, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the 
Phonograph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th 
St., New York. 


OTranslations 


Literal —Interlinear —405 Volumes O 


3 Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek 


O Tutorial Series 


200 vols, specially designed for coach- 
ing for exams. in all college studies 


Q binds & Woble 


O Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


OO 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoo 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 


Mrs, and Miss Cady’s School for Girls, 


on the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elis.» 
offers superior advantages in finishing course <5 
study and college Apply early. 

56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Hayyy. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn, 

HE UNIVERSITY SCHOGL. Prepares for the jeaq- 
inguniversities. Perfect Sanitation. Attractive 
Locality. Large Playground. Athletic Association 
Individual Training. Experienced Teachers. ()y|y 
boys of excellent character. VINCENT C, PreK, * 
Head Master, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 4 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
ULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director 
Potsdam, N.Y. ' 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of eter St., Boston, 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal, 


{TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. Beckwitn, 
Qrats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHA», Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MAss. 
" For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Bostor 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Teachers of Botany 


SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLINE ror PLANT STUDY 


By N. E. EVERSON. 
Paper. Price, 30 Cents. se * 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in use in the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, ani 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the No! 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY 


LATIN BOOK, 


Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


These books are in use in the Bridgewater Normal 
School, and are already being introduced in some of 
the schools of the country. 

The “Journal of Education” of October 8, '96, gives 
this review of the work: ‘These authors are emi- 
nently successful in securing remarkable results in 
an unprecedentedly short time. Every lesson is given 


in both Latin and English, The authors have de- 
parted so thoroughly from the conventional method 
of developing facility in the use of Latin that one 
needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
the work has been done.”’ : 
Price, 95 cts. ; 10 per cent. off for introduction. 
Address FRANK f GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


352 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


hotoqraphs Schoolvoom Decoration. 


All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


Wm. H. Pierce & Co. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 


— Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training *! 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific 4 


ud 
a 


prac’': al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


.# Fall Term opens October 12. 


Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest.. 


60M Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


We supply all the Publi 


shers’ School Books and 


Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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